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THE RAJPOOTNEE BRIDE. 


BY MISS E. 


I. 


Sort falls the light o’er Rajasthan, 
While she, who is its loveliest daughter, 
Still in her bridal gems arrayed, 
Sits gazing out upon the water. 
Her eye and lip wear light and smile— 
The light of love—the smile of pleasure— 
As expectation visions sweet, 
The coming of her bosom’s treasure. 
Ah, fairest one! it needeth not 
Those pearls and gems thy charms adorn- 
ing, 
To make thee brighter in his eyes, 
To whom thou art the star of morning. 
The cygnet’s music so divine, 
Were not as sweet to Aim as thine,— 
While still for him thy charms unclose, 
As to the bulbul doth the rose. 


II. 


What though thy rounded cheek refuse 
The ruby’s glow, the lily’s hues ?-- 

As stars are fairest seen at night ; 

So eyes like thine of flashing light, g 
Beam not beneath a brow more white! 
And rarely ’neath a northern Heaven, 

Is such an ardent spirit given, 

As that which glorifies thy face 

And lends thy form its stately grace. 
Child of a Chief—a Warrior’s bride, 
ee June, 1839. 





H. STOCKTON, 


Of both the joy—of both the pride— 
What shade of woe, or thought of fear 
Should find one instant’s dwelling near ? 


IIT. 


The sky hath many a rainbow hue, 
The wave hath many a picture fair, 
And music, like a spirit’s voice, 
Comes floating on the fragrant air! 
But she——-bright dreamer! heedeth not 
The loveliness of earth or heaven, 
And vainly to the zephyr’s wing 

The lotus hath its perfume given. 
For oh! the glory of her skies 
Shines on her from her chieftain’s eyes, 
While at the murmur ef his voice 
Her thoughts, like echoes sweet, rejoice. 
For him to live—with him to die— 
She asks ne brighter destiny ! 


IV. 


The stars are out—the moonbeams glide 
Like pearls upon the silver tide, 

The bulbul warbles to the rose, 

As one by one her leaves disclose ; 

Yet none of these, in this sweet hour 

To wake that radiant smile had power ;— 
Words utter not her joy and pride, 

As springs her lover to her side! 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER’S PORT FOLIO. 


“But to-day 
With the stranze waywardness of human thought, 
A story has come back to me which I 
Had long furgotten.”’ AYP. Willis. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tuene is no life like that of a lawyer. Full of activity and incident it affords a series of 
constant excitements. It is the school in which to study human nature. Few professions 
but what display character in one shade of development or another, though rarely in more 
than one; but the lawyer views it in all ranks and conditions of life, sees the workings of 
the human heart in every stage of its varied passions, and studies man alike in the palaces 
of our princely merchants, the squalid hut of poverty, and the cell of the haggard felon. 
Mirth and woe, wealth and poverty, crime and innocence, they are all his daily companions ; 
and from the stirring excitement of the court-room, he retires only to the tale of wrong:his 
client unfolds, or to the wild turmoil of political contention. For him years are compressed 
into days ; and dramas, could he live, would be acted before him down 


**To the last syllable of recorded time.’’ 


The author of the following sketches has thought his leisure might not be unprofitably spent 
in recording a few of those unwritten histories which have fallen under his own personal 
observation. They are “ owre true” tales of poor humanity,—and if they are not deemed 
wholly usgless, the writer will think himself repaid. He writes not for fame, for he writes 
unknown. He writes not for effect, for he pictures only truth. Yet he has outraged no 
one’s feelings, nor invaded the sanctity of private life. His characters, though real, have 
long since been gathered to their fathers; and under their disguised names few will be able 
to detect the originals. He might have had a greater variety, or have thrown off more 
thrilling pictures if he could have brought himself to draw indiscriminately on his memory ; 
but he respects the dead, and he is tender to the living. He has only, from the long array 
that rises in his memory, to choose such as have no name nor lineage behind, or else have 
passed where these humble sketches can never meet their eye. He offers them as a proof 
of the old philosopher's saying that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Some of the following histories ran through years; and to relate them as they came to 
the ears of the narrator, would take away from them much of the interest they may possess. 
The writer, therefore, has sunk the character of the mere chronicler; and endeavors to tell 
his tale as may be best calculated to inculcate its moral. Some of them may be sad and 


- melancholy, and therefore little popular with vitiated tastes; but let the writer be believed 


when he asserts, that a life of some activity has convinced him that however sunny youth 
may be, few, like him, survive its dreams without echoing the sentiment of him of Uz, 
“man that is born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble.” Life has iis dark sides 
as well as its bright ones,—and the cup we quaff is one of mingled bitterness and sweets. 


THE GAMBLER. 


It was a rich and elegant apartment. The floors were covered with a costly carpet, the 
most expensive furniture ornamented the room, and on the walls were hung a few fine pieces 
from the older masters. ‘The hour was past midnight. ‘The chandelier burned dimly, 
throwing a faint light over the crimson drapery around, and just permitting you to see that 

































































THE GAMBLER. 3 


on a sofa, with her face buried in her hands, and the tears trickling down between her taper 
fingers, sat the mistress of this lordly mansion. Why, with all this gorgeousness and 
wealth, did she weep there an almost broken hearted wife ? 

Emily Languerre was an orphan and an heiress. At an early age she had married one 
every way worthy of her pure and guileless heart, and for four years of unalloyed happiness 
all had been beautiful and bright. But alas! when the sky is fairest, the storm may be 
alreaty gathering on the horizon, and before three winters had darkened the curls of her 
little boy, a change gradually came over her once adoring husband. It could all be told in 
one word—he had become a gambler. Amid the fashionable amusements of the day, card 
playing was pre-eminent, and though he indulged in it at first to spend an idle hour or 
to gratify a friend, it was not long before he acquired a liking, which was soon lost in an 
uncontrollable passion for the excitement of play. From the sport it became the necessary 
of life. His cheek grew pale, his eye became wild, he spent half the night at the gaming 
table, and it was rumored that his fortune had already deeply suffered. His meek wife, 
however, had borne it all without complaint. Her looks of tender entreaty were all that 
told how bitterly she felt it,—they were voiceless, it is true, but they cut the gambler to the 
heart. 

It was long past midnight, and still that lonely wife waited for her husband. Even his 
late hours had long past, and she began to fear that some accident had happened to detain 
him. Her suspense, at last, grew painfully oppressive. She knew not what to think—her 
mind was tortured with a thousand fears. Oh! there is nothing like the agony of waiting 
for those you love hours after your reason tells you they should have been by your side. At 
last she rose, and went to the window. Suddenly a step was heard coming up the street, 
and her heart beat quicker at the sound. But it was only the watchman. She turned 
away, sought the couch of her bov, and looking on his cherub face as he lay there in the 
sleep of innocent childhood, found relief in a flood of tears. 

Her quick ear at length heard her husband’s step in the hall, and springing up, she 
brushed away her tears, and hurried to welcome him, 

“Oh! Charles, I am so glad—thank God! you are safe—I was afraid some accident had 
happencd to you,” and a smile struggled through her half dried tears. 

Her husband stared at her vacantly an instant, and seemed tortured with an upbraiding 
voice within. He appeared, for the time, ashamed of his carcer; but the demon that had 
possession ef him whispered him to drown his feelings in an angry reply. 

“ Madam,” he exclaimed, “have n’t I often told you you hurt your health by waiting 
up at this rate, One can’t be out without having it thought he’s killed; but that is the 
way 

The wife had, hitherto, looked incredulously at him. It was the first time,—bad as his 
conduct otherwise had been,—that he had ever spoken harshly and angrily to her. It went 
through her heart like an ice-bolt. She only gasped “ Charles,” and tumed her face away 
to hide her tears. 

The man stood like one struck dumb. The words had scarcely left his mouth before he 
would have given worlds to have recalled them. That single name, so gently, so meekly 
said, told more than volumes of upbraiding. Yet his pride for a moment forbid him to 
acknowledge his error, and his evil genius whispered him to harden his heart against the 
mute eloquence of his wife. But he had still some noble feelings left, and they at last 
triumphed. 

“Emily,” he said, “ Emily—-forgive me. I am beside myself—I hardly yet know what 
I do,” and as he spoke, you might detect in his care-worn face, the ravages of hours of 
un'isual suffering. 

His gentle wife turned round,—so ready is woman to forgive—and had already placed her 
hand in his, when noticing the haggard look of his countenance she eagerly exclaimed, 

“ But what is the matter ?—You look sick, troubled—your dress is disordered——are you 
unwell—has any thing happened—shall I bring you some wine !—what can I do for you? 
Ob! speak, Charles—quick.” 

The man was deeply moved by the tender anxiety of his wife. He buried his face in his 
hands for a moment, and groaned aloud. He seemed to have something which he dared net 
tell. At last raising his head, he said with fearful calmness, for the muscles of the face, the 
while, were working with the intensest feeling. 

“ Matter, oh! Emily I have ruined you. This morning I was a rich man, to-night I am 
almest a beggar. You have heard it all—you and your child are paupers—hate me now,” 
and with the terrible calmness of despair he stood there like a doomed criminal, yet afraid to 
raise his eyes to meet the gaze of his injured wife. 

“Ts that all, Charles ?” she calmly asked, after a momentary pause, “is that all ?--Oh! if 


























4 THE GAMBLER. 


it will only persuade you to leave off play, all will yet be well. We have life and health, 
and happiness, and with them we can again Le happy. Nor are we rained—even if we 
have lost all 7 

“ Not quite atx, thank God!’ murmured her husband. 

“ Then we shall yet be happy,” almost sobbed the wife, yielding to the glad belief that 
her husband was repentant, and losing in that blissful feeling all dread of other woes, “we 
shall yet be happy. We have enough for a competency, and we will go away from this 
wicked city and all its temptations, and finding sume quiet retreat in the country, we will 
live there in our little cottage ; and you will love me and little Henry as you used to; and 
you will no longer leave me to watch till my heart almost breaks; and the joyous days we 
once had will again revisit us; and you shall read to me as I sew, and Harry prattles 
sweetly on your knee, while the very birds will sing gayer for our joy, and we shall be so 
happy—so very happy,” and as the scene rose up before her, so much in contrast with her 
late unhappiness, she leaned her head upon her husband’s shoulder and wept for gladness. 

He, too, was affected almost to tears. His better sympathies were once more aroused, 
and he vowed as he looked upon his wife never to touch a card again. Oh! there is 
something irresistible in the mute eloquenc> ef a woman’s tears. Dark indeed must be 
that soul, and hard and seared that heart which can withstand the silent pleading of an 
injured wife. 

** Noble, neglected woman,” he exclaimed, as he pressed her to his bosom, “ how have I 
wronged you. Bat it is over,—I will never touch a card again—if I do, may utter, 
irretrievable ruin come upon me.” 

“Hush, hush,” murmured his glad wife, “how dreadful you talk—only let us get away 
from this city—we shall be too happy !” 

And well had it been for all, if in the first moments of his new resolution, he had taken 
the advice of his wife, flown from the city as from a pestilence, and sought safety in some 
quiet spot, where temptation could not reach him, and where his wife and child might have 
iixed him firmly in the paths of virtue. Would God he had done so!—then might we have 
beon spared his dark and eventful history. But alas! for the self confidence of man. His 
nffairs, when they came to be examined, were found far less involved than, in the madness 
resulting from the consciousaess of losing vast sums on the night on which he abjured 
play, he had at first supposed them. He even found, that with strict economy, his old 
establishment might be supported. As yet his losses were a secret, and his pride revolted 
from disclosing them, by flying from the city. In an evil hour he resolved to remain. That 
hour rung the knell of his ruin. 

But why dwell on the painful picture? The fall of most men is much alike, and the 
history of one is that of all the rest. It ‘+ a melancholy thing to trace the poor victim in 
his downward course; to behold him gradu sly losing every high and lofty sentiment ; to see 
him, day by day, becoming more callous and degraded ; and to gaze on him at last, sinking 
from immorality to vice, from vice to recklessness, from recklessness to utter abandonment, 
until he becomes a mere vagabond, despised, shunned, and insulted by all. Our pen refuses 
to trace the Gambler’s ruin with such tedious minuteness. But he trusted, as many a man 
before and since, to his own fortitude, and he fell in his short-sightedness. He was one day 
bantered into a gaming house, for what harm could there be in merely looking on? For 
awhile he resisted every effort to draw him into play. But he little knew the enemy he had 
to contend with. As the game proceeded, he grew insensibly interested in the event; his 
old habits once more started into life, and his thirst for the excitement began to awaken ; his 
eye kindled, his hand trembled, his breath came shorter, he even unconsciously bet on the 
result; one by one his late formed resolves faded away and were forgotten, until at length 
his passion was fully re-awakened ; he was on fire with the fever of his exciting pastime; 
he won; he betted again; he took up the cards himself; he became, as it were, maddened 
with the contest; and long before he left the house, ke was once more an eager Gambler. 
Before the power of his master passion, his vows, his promises, his resolutions, were as 
willow-withes in a giant’s hand. Even the meek face of his wife was forgotten, and with 
wild eye and excited mien, he left the gaming house at midnight. 

It was long before he was cool enough to think, but when recollection at last came, tongue 
cannot tel] the tortures of his bosom. He remembered his vows, his wife’s entreaties, his 
little boy, and his own faithlessness, until his soul seemed on fire with remorse. He 
trembled to meet the silent, upbraiding look of his wife. Hell was in his bosom, and a 
thousand furies at his heart. A recklessness, a phrenzy seized upon him,—he stopt at an 
eating house, and swallowed draught after draught of brandy; he strove in inebriety to 
drown his feelings; and, for the first time, he reeled home a drunkard. Who can tell the 
agony at his fire-side that night? Gambling and drunkenness !—How many hearts have 
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been broken,—how many hearths made desolate-—how many wives hurried prematurely to 
their graves, by the prevalence of these destructive vices! When once they are united, 
their poor, miserable victim is undone forever. 

Well, time passed on. The stage darkened, for the curtain was already falling. In one 
short month the wife and mother felt that all was over, and as she clasped her babe to her 
bosom, and prayed for its deluded father, the hot tears would fall upon its little brow until it 
too would cry—it knew not why. In less than a year the first act was up. ‘hey were sold 
out by the sheriff, and in the dead of winter forced to seek a shelter among the necessitous 
and degraded. Friends, acquaintances, all left them. Far better had they been carried to 
their graves ! . 

Years passed by; and one cold night in November, a man was seen stealing along a 
dirty and narrow street, in the southern suburb of our city. He was clad in a coat long 
since tattered, and now ready to drop off his back; his hat was crumpled and crownless, and 
wind and weather had bleached its original jet to a dirty, brownish hue. Such a miserable 
object—thank God! one rarely sees. And then, too, his looks! Pale, haggard, trembling 
with premature disease, and worn out with druaken debauchery, his maudlin eye rolling 
frightfully around, he reeled along from one side to the other, scarcely able to pick his way 
along the dark and dirty alley. The cold, fine, drizzling rain was falling from the sky, 
driving into the face of the wayfarer, soaking through his tattered garments, and penetrating 
his frame with that keen, freezing sensation, a north easter only can produce. The heavens 
were of a dingy, slaty hue. ‘They seemed settling not a rod above the low roofs. The light 
from the street lainps around, struggled vainly to penetrate the mist, and only betokened their 
presence by a few luminous halos, shining dimly through the foggy atmosphere. ‘I'he black 
and tottering houses frowned gloomily around. The louse window shutters rattled in the 
tempest, and the wind howled dismally around the corners of the streets. Here and there, 
beneath the broken door-steps, the long grass grew ; the cracked and time-stained walls rose 
desolately above ; and along the streets, like sentinels watching over this scene of ruin, were 
scattered the crazy awning posts, from which the canvass had Jong since rotted away. The 
pavement was uneven—the kennel full of filth. It was altogether a sight as desolate as 
man would wish to see, and even a dog would not have tarried out on such a night ; yet 
that beggared wayfarer still shuffled on, stopping at some low cellar, to listen to its curses 
and songs of infamy, or hurrying along, up one street and down another, seemingly without 
aim, and only pausing now and then to muiter an imprecation at the tempest, or cast a 
scowling glance at the stormy sky. Cold nor rain seemed he to care for, Hour after hour 
passed by, and still le wandered on. The fiends of remorse were busy at his heart—gambling 
and drunkenness had failed to drive them from their lodgement. 

The grey morning was already dawning, when this miserable wretch turned into a still 
narrower alley, and entering the door of a low and ruinous frame structure, groped through 
its narrow entry, up its narrower staircase, and stood for a moment on the landing, as with 
a curse he jerked off his hat, and slung the rain in showers from it on the wall. ‘The noise 
of his footsteps had scarcely ceased before the creaking door was timidly opened, and a pale, 
emaciated boy,mot more than nine or ten years old, shading with one hand the candie he 
held in the other, stepped out upon the landing, and closing the door behind him, asked in 
mingled anxiety and dread, 

“Is that you, father?” 

It was a strange thing to hear that tender word in such a place; and it might have melted 
the vilest heart, coming as it did from a creature so beautifully delicate as that sickly boy. 
But what can move the drunkard’s bosom ? 

“ Yes, wet to the skin,—curse it,” said the man-—“ why ain ’t you abed and sleep, you 
brat ?” 

The little fellow shrunk back at this coarse salutation, but still, though shaking with fear, 
he did not quit his station before the door. 

‘What are you standing there, gaping for?” said the wretch,—“It’s bad enough to 
hear a sick wife grumbling all day, without having you kept up at night to chime in in the 
morning,—get to bed, you imp,—do you hear ?” 

The little fellow did not answer; fear seemed to have deprived him of speech; but still 
holding on to the door-latch, with an imploring look, he stvod right in the way by which his 
parent would have to enter the room, 

“ Ain’t you going to mind ?”’ said the man with an oath, breaking into a fury, “give me 
the lamp and go to bed, or 1’Il break every bone in your body.” 

“Oh! father don’t talk so loud,” said the little fellow bursting into tears—“ you ’Il wake 
mother, she ’s been worse all day, and has n’t had any sleep till now,”—and as the man made 
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6 THE GAMBLER. 


an effort to snatch the candle, the boy, losing all personal fears in anxiety for his sick mother, 
stood firmly across the drunkard’s path and said, “ you must n’t,—you must n’t go in.” 

«What does the brat mean?” broke out the inebriate angrily—*“ this comes of leaving 
you to wait on your mother till you learn to be as obstinate as a mule—will you disobey 
me ?—take that, and that, you imp,” and raising his hand he struck the little sickly being 
to the floor, kicked aside his body, and strode into the dilapidated room. 

It was truly a fitting place for the home of such a vagabond as he. The walls were low, 
cevered with smoke, and seamed with a hundred cracks, The chimney-piece had once been 
white, but was now of the greasy lead color of age. The ceiling had lost most of the 
plaster, and the rain soaking through, dripped with a monotonous tick upon the floor. A few 
broken chairs, a cracked looking glass, and a three-legged table, on which was a rimless cup, 
were in different parts of the room. But the most striking spectacle was directly before the 
gambler. On a ricketty bed lay the wife of his bosom, the once rich and beautiful Emily 
Languerre, who, through poverty, shame, and sickness, had still clung to the lover of her 
youth. Oh! woman, thy constancy the world cannot shake, nor shame nor misery subdue. 
Friend after friend had deserted that ruined man ; indignity after indignity had been heaped 
upon him, and deservedly ; year by year he had fallen lower and lower in the sink of infamy ; 
and yet still through every mishap that sainted woman had clung to him,—for he was the 
father of her boy, and the husband of her youth. It was a hard task for her to perform ; 
but it was her duty, and when all the world deserted him should she too leave him? She 
had borne much, but alas! nature could endure no more. Health had fled from her cheeks, 
and her eyes were dim and sunken. She was in the last stage of consumption, but it was 
not that which was killing her,—she was dying of a broken heart. 

The noise made by her husband awoke her from her troubled sleep, and she half started 
up in bed, the hectic fire streaming along her cheek, and a wild, fitful light shooting into her 
sunken eyes. There was a faint, shadowy smile lighting up her face, but it was as cold as 
moonlight upon snow. ‘The sight might have moved a felon’s bosom, but what can pene- 
trate the seared and hardened heart of drunkenness? The man beside was in a passion. 

‘“‘ Blast it, woman,” said the wretch, as he reeled into the room—“ is this the way you re- 
ceive me after being out all day in the rain to get something for your brat and you? Come, 
don’t go to whining, I say”—but as his wife uttered a faint cry at his brutality, and fell 
back senseless on the bed, he seemed t» awaken to a partial sense of his condition, he reeled 
a step or two forward, put his hand up to his forehead, stared wildly around, and then 
gazing almost vacantly upon her, continued “ but,—why—what’s the matter ?” 

His poor wife lay like a corpse before him, but a low voice from the other side of the bed 
answered, and its tones quivered as they spoke. 

“Oh !—mother’s dead!” It was the voice of his son who had stolen in, and was now 
sobbing violently as he tried to raise. her head in his little arms. He had been for weeks her 
only nurse, and had long since learned to act for himself. He bathed her temples, he chafed 
her limbs, he invoked her wildly to awake. 

“ Dead !”’ said the man, and he was sobered at once—“ dead, dead,” he continued in a 
tone of horror that chilled the blood, and advancing to the bedside, with eyes starting from 
their sockets, he laid his hand upon her marble brow, “ then, oh, my God! I have murdered 
her! Emily, Emily, you are not dead,—say so—oh! speak and forgive your repentant 
husband!” and kneeling by the bedside, he chafed her white, thin hand, watering it with 
his hot tears as he sobbed her name. 

Their efforts, at length, partially restored her, and the first thing she saw upon reviving 
was her husband weeping by her side, ard calling her Emily!” It was the first time he 


-had done so for years. It stirred old memories in her heart, and called back the shadowy 


visions of years long past. She was back in their youthful days, before ruin had blasted her 
once noble husband, and when all was joyous and bright as her own happy bosom. Woe, 
shame, poverty, desertion, even his brutal language was forgotten, and she only thought of 
him as the lover of her youth. Oh! that moment of delight! She faintly threw her arms 
around his neck, and sobbed there for very joy. 

«“ Can you forgive me, Emily !—I have been a brute, a villain—oh! can you forgive me * 
I have sinned as never man sinned before, and against such an angel as you. Oh! God 
annihilate me for my guilt.” 

« Charles!” said the dying woman in a tone so sweet and low that it floated through that 
chamber like the whisper of a disembodied spirit—“I forgive you, and may God forgive you 
too;—but oh! do not embitter this last moment by such an impious wish.” 


The man only sobbed in reply, but his frame shook with the tempest of agony within him. 
A long pause ensued. 
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«“ Charles,” at last continued the dying woman—“I have long wished for this moment, 
that I might say something to you about our little Henry.” 

“ God forgive me for my wrongs to him too!” murmured the repentant man. 

«“T have much to say, and I have but little time to say it in,—I feel that I shall never see 
another sun.” A violent fit of coughing interrupted her. 

“Oh! no,—you must not, will not die,” sobbed her husband, as he supported her sinking 
frame—* you ’ll live to save your repentant husband. Oh! you will!” 

The tears gushed into her eyes, but she only shook her head. She laid her wan hand 
on his and continued feebly. 

“ Night and day, for many a long year, have I prayed for this hour, and never, even in 
the darkest moment, have I doubted it would come; for I have felt that within me which 
whispered that as all had deserted you and I had not, so in the end you would at last come 
back to your early feelings. Oh! would it had come seoner—some happiness then might 
have been mine again in this world,—but God’s will be done!—I am weak—I feel I am 
failing fast—Henry, give me your hand.” 

The little boy silently placed it in hers, she kissed it, and then laying it within her 
husband’s continued, 

“‘Here is our child—our only born—when I am gone he will have none to take care of 
him but you, and as God is above, as you love your own blood, and as you value a promise 
to a dying wife, keep, love, cherish him. Oh! remember that he is young and tender,— 
it is the only thing for which I would care to live’—she paused, and struggled to subdue 
her feelings, “ will you promise me, Charles ?” 

“T will, as there is a Maker over me, I will,” sobbed the man; and the frail bed against 
which he leaned shook with his emotion. 

“And you, Henry, you will obey your father, and be a good boy ;—as you love your 
mother,—you will ?” 

“Oh! yes!” sobbed the little fellow, flinging himself wildly on his mother’s neck, “ but 
mother, dear mother, what shall I do without you !—oh! do n’t die!” 

“ This is too hard,” murmured the dying woman, drawing her child feebly to her, “ Father 
give me strength to endure it!” 

For a few minutes all was still,—and nothing broke the silence but the sobs of the father 
and the boy, and the low, death-like tick of the rain dripping through upon the floor. ‘The 
child was the first to move. He seemed instinctively to feel that giving way to his grief 
pained his mother, and gently disengaging himself from her, he hushed his sobs, and leaning 
on the bed, gazed anxiously into her face. Her eyes were closed, but her lips moved as if 
in prayer. 

“Henry, where are you?” faintly asked the dying mother. 

The boy answered in his low, mournful voice. 

“ Henry,—Henry,” she said in a louder tone, and then after a second added, “ poor babe, 
he dces n’t hear me.” 

The little fellow looked up amazed. He knew not yet how the senses gradually fail the 
dying ; he was perplexed ; the tears coursed down his cheeks ; and his throat choaked so that 
he could not speak. But he placed his hand in his mother’s and pressed it. 

“ Come nearer, my son-—nearer—the candle wants snuffing~-there, lay your face down 
by mine—Henry, love—I can ’t see—has the wind—blown—out—the light ?” 

The bewildered boy gazed wildly into his mother’s face, but knew not what to say. He 
only pressed her hand again. 

“Oh! God,” murmured the dying woman, her voice growing fainter and fainter,—“ this 
is death !—-Charles—Henry—Jesus—re 

The child feit a quick, electric shiver in the hand he clasped, and Jooking up, saw that his 
mother had fallen back dead upon the pillow. He knew it all at once. He gave one shriek 
and fell senseless across her body. 

That shriek aroused the gambler. Starting up from his kneeling posture, he gazed wildly 
upon the corpse, and as he gazed remorse already began to gnaw at his vitals. He felt himself 
her murderer, and the recollection of her sainted purity in forgiving him only smote him the 
deeper. The fiends of hell were at his heart, and revelling in his bosom. His brain reeled, 
his eyes swam, his steps tottered beneath him, wild figures flitted before his fancy, and 
snatching up his hat, he cast one look on the angelic countenance of his wife, and then 
rushed frantically out into the storm. 

Long lay the boy beside his mother,--but his swoon at last was over, and when he 
recovered his recollection, he was alone with the dead. He scarcely noticed it, however: for 
his grief was too big to endure. One short moment he gazed around the room, but feeling 
he could do nothing, he covered the face of the corpse with the sheet, sat down by the bed- 
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side, and burying hie face in his hands, began to cry. Hour after hour passed on, and still 
he moved not,—the only sound beside his sobs was the pattering of the rain upon the roof, 
and its melancholy drip upon the floor. When, long after sunrise, his half insane parent 
returned with some of the neighbors, he had fallen over on the bed, and was sleeping quietly 
beside his mether. A smile was on his face--perhaps he had been dreaming. 

Well, they buried her. Few followed her, in her coarse, pine coffin, to the pauper's 
grave. But as the callous sexton flung the sods upon the lid, with a jest at her former 
fortune, one wild, heart broken wail rose up from the little group, so utteily, so fearfully 
despairing that even the grave digger paused an instant in his task. It was her little boy ! 

For awhile the repentant husband remembered the admonition of his wife, and withstood 
every craving to return to his former courses. But alas! human nature is weak; and when 
the fangs of the destroyer are once fixed, no earthly power can tear them from their hold. 
The grass was scarcely green upon the grave of his murdered wife, before he had once more 
gradually relapsed, by the same means as before, into his old habits. He heard one day the 
rattle of dice as he passed a low tavern; he paused, walked on, hesitated, looked back, and 
slunk at last into the room. His history is soon told. His little boy, however, was saved. 
His wife’s relatives, who had lost sight of him for years, at last obtained a clue to his 
residence, and at once snatched his child from his contagion. They consulted me, we took 
him away, and the father knew too well to attempt to recover him. 

Years passed by. The man became a gambler by profession, and experienced all the 
reverses of its wild, erratic life. One time he was revelling in his ill-gotten gains, and 
another time he was a pennilesss, unsheltered wanderer. Yet year by year he sunk lower; 
and every winter found him more poorly provided for its storms. Wherever he went, too, 
he was haunted with an undying remorse. In vain he wandered from city to city, in search 
of victims, or to drown his upbraiding thoughts. The bowl gave him no relief. In the 
intervals of inebriety, he was possessed with worse torments than before. Oh! he would 
have given worlds to have felt as he once felt, to have looked once more on life with a 
bright and happy heart, to have wandered again by his father’s little streamlet a pure and 
artless boy. 

Five years rolled by, and he was once more a beggar. He was more,—he was a felon. 
Distress had driven him to crime, he had been detected, and the blood-hounds of the law 
were already on his track. 

It was a cold, tempestuous night in December, when he found himself amid a raging snow 
storm, flying on foot across the open country before his pursuers. The night was setting 
in, dark, blustering, withering. ‘The wind swept wildly over the fields, now dying away 
in mournful wails, and then screaming by in the wildest intonations,—whirling the fine 
snow in clouds before it, and driving it into the fugitive’s face as he attempted to make head 
against the storm. In the gullies of the road the snow had already drifted waist deep, and 
was fast collecting in still larger quantities, to entrap the unsuspecting traveller. You could 
not see a dozen rods before you. There was something awfully fearful in that wintry 
landscape! The darkness settling around, the wind sighing through the trees, the wilder 
shriek of the puffs of the gale, and then the almost supernatural stillness that followed, at 
times, its moanings, when the flakes poured down in such millions from the sky, that it 
seemed as if that poor, half-dead fugitive was fated to be buried under them, 

Night came, and still he struggled on. His look was haggard, his lips were blue with 
cold, and his teeth chattered as he drew his ragged garment around him. Disease was 
marked in every lineament of his face; his eyes were hollow and ghastly with watching ; 
and you could have seen by the toil with which he moved that he was very—very weak.— 
Yet fear forbid him to seek shelter, and had he wished it he knew not where to turn. Every 
now and then he paused to cast an agonising look upon the bleak, cold sky, or see if he 
could catch, amid the wailings of the tempest, the distant shout of his pursuers. 

Yet fierce as was that storm, it was nothing to the’one raging in his bosom. It seemed 
as if all the misdeeds of his life had chosen that hour to return upon and torment him ; and 
amid all his memories, hone was more dreadful than that pale face of his murdered wife, 
seeming to meet him at every turn. ‘T'here she stood, just by that snow-bank, looking as 
pale, and wan, and heart-broken as she did the night on which she died. Anon! she was 
gliding by his side, gazing steadily into his face wherever he turned, and upbraiding him 
with those calm, and suffering looks for his faithlessness to her poor, deserted child, Turn 
as he might it was there, and there, and there. Oh! terrible were the stingings of that 
wretch’s conscience. He groaned aloud, and sitting down by the way-side, covered his face 
with his hands. 

But the storm raged louder and louder yet,-—-and the wretched fugitive as he began to 


grow benumbed, remembered that to sit still was death. Wretched as he was he would not 
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die. He made an effort to advance, but weakness, sickness, and cold prevented him, and 
staggering a few paces he fell exhausted upon a snow-bank. He grew desperate with fear, 
—he tried again and again—he shouted aloud in uncontrollable agony. But no ear heard 
his cry. Oh! what would he then have given for a sight of his pursuers! Death had set 
his fingers on his brow, and already he felt their icy grasp around his heart. He struggled, 
he screamed, he uttered the most frightful imprecations in his phrenzy. Once more he 
essayed to move, but he might as well have tried to wipe away his years of crime. He felt 
he could do no more, and he howled like a madman in his terrible despair. Now he prayed 
wildly for mercy,—now his curses seemed bursting from the lips of a fiend. - Despite his 
frantic struggles the snow gradually drifted around him; his shrieks grew weaker and 
fainter, and at last ceased altogether. Before midnight he was lying, half buried, a stiffened, 
unshriven corpse. 

I was driving, the next morning, in my sleigh, from the county town of , where [ 
had been to attend a trial of some importance, when just as I was entering a wood, after 
traversing an open country of a mile or two, my horse suddenly started, shied, and almost 
threw me from my little vehicle. Thinking I saw a hat lying by the road, I alighted.— 
There was a heap of snow close by it, and with trembling hands, for I foreboded the result— 
I brushed away the light covering, and started back as I gazed on the haggard features of 
the gambler, set rigidly in death. Amid all the ravages of disease, and though I had not 
seen him for years, [knew him at once. His dark end is now told—it was a fitting close 
to a life of guilt. D. 

Iday 23d, 1839. 





SHORT STAGES. 


BY OLIVER OLDFELLOW. 





cramped piece of penmanship as ever I saw. Tony Lumpkin. 


Wett, Harry, how are you? Positively you look like a married man; bless my soul how 
many children are there in the stage ; I expect we shall have a regular squall, ha? 

I made the above ejaculations to a fellow passenger, as I stepped into a stage at Sander- 
son’s, a short time since. We had been college chums, and he had been for some time what 
they call “ settled in the world.” ‘That is he was married. He had been a merry companion 
at college, and my heart inwardly bounded at the sight of his jolly, good natured coun- 
tenance, as he sat at the stage door, upon the middle seat, holding in his arms a cherub, of 
some ten months. 

“ Well, Oliver,” said he, “ you see mey settled down,’ doing the matrimonial like a worthy 
servant——how is Mary ?” 

Why, Harry, the fact is, I have not seen her for some two years, I believe she ran off with 
a Medical Student, nobody knows where. 

“The blague yeu say—then you lost her at last, after all your fine sayings, and fine 
verses—I’|l tell you what it is Oliver, this romance is al! humbug. The ladies go in for mat- 
rimony—none of your whining, puling, sentimental, bailad writing fools, all poetry and no 
sense for them, they go for the substantial,—the matter of fact. Why man ask a girl if she 
will have you, with a hearty sincerity in your countenance, and you have done more to win 
her, than you will do by writing verses till you are blind ; I’ve had some experience in the 
matter, I say, and I tell you boy writing verses will never win a fair lady. Set that down as 
an axiom. ‘These stages by the way are deuced things, the short ones I mean—they 
fixed me for this life. I’ll tell you the joke, from beginning to end, Oll, and when I’m 
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done, judge for yourself whether I have n’t learnt a thing or two by riding in stages. Why 
man, they are the world in miniature—you see I am enthusiastic—stages! why man short 
stages, I mean, they have caused more happinsss and unhappiness in the world, than all 
sulkies and single buggies, stanhope’s and what not, put together. Let a fellow be squeezed 
up in a stage coach, his knees a perfect jelly, and while in the agony let him be relieved, by 
the sight of a bewitching blue eye, peeping over the shoulder of the fat gentleman on the 
middle seat, and I tell you Oliver, he’s gone, there ’s no use of laughing. I tell you he’s gone, 
sir, 1’ve tried it—I know it—he’s gone, or is name’s not Haines. These are all my 
children, and I’ Il tell you, sir, if you ride in a short stage in front of a blue eye, you’ra 
gone goslin—it happened so to me—it will happen so to you—it will happen tc any bedy— 
try it.’ 

“ Well, Harry, bless me, don’t run on at this rate, but go on with your story, the stage 
will be full of new comers directly, and I shall be deprived of the benefit of your experience. 
I like your rhapsody much, but the facts man, the facts.” 

“ You shall have them. Why you see I left college a roving blade, as you well know, in 
for all kind of deviltry and fun, so I happened in at the old Hotel, in Third street, known as 
the Mansion House, having just arrived in Philadelphia, after a ramble up the Hudson. | 
had n't been in the house an hour, and had scarcely time to have my trunks and fixins 
stowed away above stairs, when a bewitching little fairy, with the neatest turned ankle I ever 
saw, tripped across the hall where I was sauntering, and looking up into the face of an old 
gentleman by my side put the query,” 

“ Pa, do you really think we shall start at three in the morning ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said the old gentleman—“ Our business admits of nodelay. So see 
that you have every thing put away, that’s a good girl,” and gently drawing her up in his 
arms, he imprinted a kiss of affection upon her ruby lips. 

“T need n’t tell you again that I was in for the adveature at once, so stepping up to the 
venerable looking old man, I remarked that I was happy to hear that I was likely to have 
company, at so unseasonable an hour as three in the morning. Perhaps, continued I, we 
may be fellow travellers—pray, sir, what road do you propose taking?” 

“The Easton I think, sir,” and I thought I discovered a quizzical look out of the corner 
of the old gentleman’s eye, as he thus briefly answered my query. 

It is gratifying sir, continued I, to find that I shall not be a solitary sojourner. 

“Why yes, company to a man not given to solitude or to books, is it all times agreeable, 
and to such even at three in the morning. Good evening,” said he, leaving the hall, «1 pre- 
sume we sliall meet in the morning, sir.” 

Good evening, sir. 

Waiter, said I, I’ll thank you to have my trunks and portmanteau in the bar room this 
— I leave in the morning at three, call me, if you please, half an hour before that time. 

“ es, sir.” 

“ Now Oll, I wish you to take notice this is the most important part of the whole story, 
it puts the lie upon the maxim, that he who sleeps an hour late in the morning may run all 
day without catching it at night; [ll prove to you, sir, that the man who ought to get up at 
half past two, may lay till half past three, and find himself in the evening much further than 
when he started in the morning. I tell you, sir, there ’s nothing like experience to sharpen a 
man’s wits and to make him philosophical.” 

You see I was awakened at half past two by a thundering rap—* Half past two, sir,” 
shouted the waiter, at the top of his lungs. “Be down in ten minutes,” so drawing the 
comfortable closely about me, I consigned myself to a comfortable snooze, and heard 
‘nothing until the loud crack of the coachman’s whip, as he drove into the yard, and a rap 
at the door as if the hinges had been started, joined with the cry of “The coach sir,” started 
me into the middle of the floor, “ wait but five minutes,” continued Darky, “Il! be there 
in half the time,” said I, as the old State House bell tolled three,—“ Passengers for Easton 
shouted the driver.” 

“ All ready but one gentleman, sir,” hurry him up then, “ we ’re behind time now,” Coach ! 
Hurra ! 

I blundered for a full quarter of an hour round the room, nothing appeared to be where I 
had left it, when into the room burst Cuffy with his eyes as big as saucers—you ’ll be left, 
sir, the driver wont wait, and says he ’ll leave if you’re the President. You better stay till 
to-morrow, sir. 

«As may be supposed, my toilet was hastily and poorly arranged, while the hurly burly 
below stairs seemed to increase every moment. ‘I'he trunks had been dragged over the floor 
without much regard to the nerves or repose of the lodgers, and now the hurried tramp of 
leet proved that but few seconds were left. I heard the stout oath of the driver, while 
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groping about for my last article of apparel, and heard the sharp crack of the whip, and the 
rumble of the wheels. as I flew down the stair way. In a moment I was at the bottom, 
through the hall, and into the street, but the stage had a fair start, and no alternative re- 
mained but'to give chase. The driver seemed to be aware of the pursuit, and appeared to 
redouble his speed, and whirled around the corners as if every passenger possessed a charmed 
life. I could see the stage box dancing up and down as the lamps were passed with the 
swiftness of an arrow,—at least it appeared so to me—and anon, were lost in the darkness. 
I'he clatter of the horses’ hoofs seemed to increase in number as the distance became greater 
at every instant. 1 bawled aloud, but to no purpose; so after giving chase for eight or ten 
squares, I had the gratification to see the villainous driver stopped in his mad career, by a 
decent spill of the passengers, who rolled over in dire confusion, as a wheel spun from the 
axle-tree, and left them minus its support.” 

Well, Harry, why do n’t you go on—was any body hurt ? 

“ Not a bit of it; but you see, Oliver, that’s an important era in my history, and it makes 
me feel—but to resume the narrative. ‘The shattered vehicle was soon replaced by a little 
coach box, dignified with the name of ‘a short stage,’ into which we were regularly packed 
and crammed with utter disregard of skin and bones. The fact is, I was compressed into a 

perfect mummy, and dark as it was—mind you it was not day-light—had it not been for the 
consciousness of the presence of the little fairy footed divinity, I believe I should have vented 
my anathema upon the proprietor of this little cabouse, and have taken up my song of 
departure. But what cannota bewitching angel of sixteen overcome.” 

How did the thing terminate, boy ? 

‘ Why the fact was, my good fellow, that when day-light appeared, I found myself in the 
wrong coach, spinning out to Bethlehem instead of Easton, but it was all one to me, as 
there sat my little tormentor snugly squeezed up in one corner of the coach, by the side of 
her frowning papa, who had suspected me from the first, and had endeavored to mislead me. 
But it was no go, and I suppose the old gentleman thought so, yet he baffled every effort to 
get into conversation with him or his daughter and with the plentiful use of snappish 
monosylables attempted to silence the whole coach; but I suppose you know me well 
eneugh, Oll, to know that I was not to be put down in that sort of style. So I exerted my 
utmost powers to please, and finally succeeded in creating quite a jollificatien among the 
pent up way-farers. It was the light of the mild blue eye which shone in the corner that 
kept up my spirits, as every now and then a playful ray shot from beneath its lashes. It 
was the sweetest countenance that I had ever beheld—so angel-like—so heavenly, it seemed 
like ‘no mortal mixture of earth’s mould.’ Occasionally a mischievous smile flitted over 
her regular features, and anon, a volume of deep feeling shot up into her very brow, as the 
coarse joke of some thoughtless way-farer, jarred upon the strings of her spirit’s harp. At 
times I could look into her clear, blue eye, and fancy that I saw heaven shining in its 
depths. «The fact is——-to cut the matter short—I was in love. 

“ The old man watched me like a hawk, but I felt in a joyous, as well as a loving mood, 
and joke after joke flashed out, which as they served to beguile the tedium of the way, oc- 
casionally relaxed the sternness of his features, but never, for an instant, did he suffer 
himself so far to forget his fears, as to join in the conversation. Once only his daughter 
spoke, in reply to a question put by a fellow traveller ; and to my ear, the silver tones of her 
voice, ‘spoke most enchanting melody.’ It was not till we stopped at Bethlehem, when I 
became regularly presented to the old gentleman. and his daughter, by a friend of both, that 

his rigidness was suffered in the least degree to relax. 

“ Henry Howard,” exclaimed he, as my name was announced; “why boy, I knew your 
father well—My daughter, Mr. Howard ;” “ Emeline this is a son of my much lamented 
friend, Col. Howard. You remember his calling when we lived in Broadway.” 

“ Perfectly,” said she, as she made a graceful courtesy, and gave me—as I thought--the 
kindest look possible. 

“We shall be happy, Mr. Howard,” continued Mr. Clarkson——for such was his name— 
“to have the pleasure of your society.” 

‘“T remain here,” said I, but a week, and shall feel myself honored with the priviledge — 
“do you expect, sir, to remain long at this place ?” 

“A fortnight or so ; after which we return to Philadelphia.” 

“TI need scarcely say that I availed myself of the old gentleman’s kindness to such an 
extent, that Emeline became, in my opinion, necessary to my existence. She was my com- 

panion in every walk; and as we rambled through the woods, plucking the wild flowers, 
and parti-colored leaves, Jistening to the songsters of the shady grove; or arm in arm, saun- 
tering carelessly along the by-paths, I felt a holier feeling come over my soul than any I had 
ever known.” 
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12 THOUGHT. 


“Henry,” she would say, as she gazed up into my face, “ what could be more lovely than 


a life spent away from the noise, bustle, and frivolities of the world, amid such scenery as 
this. Who would exchange the life of the poorest laborer among these hills, for all the 
luxuries of a city palace.” “True, Emily,” I would reply, “the heart seems to have a 
fresher glow of feeling, as we drink in the pure air, and gaze upon the rich sun light, tinging 
the ever varied foliage of nature with a thousand dies. I am tired of the hum and monotony 
of city life ; and it is only when holding high communion with nature in her loveliness, that 
I feel the greatness of man, and of the destiny that awaits him.” 

“ Oliver, I suppose, you are tired with these details—but what I am about to say may be 
of service to you hereafter. We had wandered out on a sweet evening about sunset, and 
had betaken ourselves to a grassy knoll, about half a mile from any habitation, and were 
gazing upon the landseape which lay out in loveliness before us. ‘There seemed to be a 
hushed and holy quiet settled down upon the spirit of each; and as we sat silently con- 
versing with our own thoughts, and reflecting upon the beauties around us, and the wisdom 
of the hand that devised these wonders, my hand unconsciously to myself strayed into hers, 
and I slightly pressed her delicate little fingers, musing the while, how peorly all that nature 
can boast had been contrived but for the heart that was given us to enjoy it.” As I was 
thus ruminating she looked up suddenly, and with a sweet, yet as I thought melancholy 
tone, said—*“ Do you know, Henry, that we leave to-morrow,” I started from my reverie, but 
to fall into another; I felt the delicacy, and the full import of the query. She had then 
wondered at my silence—had possibly listened to my tones as day after day wore away, 
anxiously waiting the revelation of my love; she saw the sun sink behind the horizon, and 
feeling that it might be the last we should ever gaze upon together, she had turned and 
asked if I knew that she was to leave me. I felt the rebuke, and my heart smote me for my sin. 

“It was a holy moment, Oliver, and my heart did not chide me as I imprinted a burning 
kiss upon her fevered brow—did she reprove me—no! She had tasked herself to the ut- 
most to put the question, and she now sunk with child-like submissiveness upon my bosom” — 
“ Was ’t it so my dear ?” 

Bless me, Oliver, I never introduced you to Mrs. Howard, forgive me, dear Sir—Mr. 
Oldfellow Mrs. Howard. 

“T am glad you thought of it my dear,” said the lady, “ for I was just about interrupting 
you rather rudely. You will agree with me, Mr, Oldfellow, won’t yon? I think it is time 
to stop the story.” 

“ Certainly, Madam, since it has been so happily terminated”—why Harry, you’re a 
lucky fellow ! 

«“ Why, yes, Oliver, somewhat so—you see these are my six children—tolerably well jam- 
med in this box, confound these‘ Suont Sraces.’” 

“The fact is Harry, you are tvo happy.” 

Why ye’es, I can’t well deny it—but—— Try it Oliver. 


THOUGHT. 


BY WILLIAM F. SMALL, ESQ. 
fo 


Wuar gives to man his majesty of mien— | Nerves him to battle, with an adverse fate, 


Walking with eyes directed to the stars, 

Exulting in his strength and destiny— —_. 

What makes him “ lord of earth” and brings 
within 

The compass of his will the winds and waves? 

What lifts him far above all moving clay ; 

Ranks him but little lower than the hosts 

Of heaven, and bids him elevate his hopes 

To their high state and everlasting joys? 

’T is thought—that undefined, inscrutible, 

And ever soaring essence which inspires 

His heart with virtue and his breast with 
pride; 

Cheers him when sinking, pressed with grief 
and care, 





To triumph over death, and fills each sense, 

With attributes approaching those of God! 

Then let us husband well the priceless gift; 

Make it our constant care; improve its strength, 

And point it to its destined purposes— 

The growth of wisdom, and the spread of 
good ! 

Give to its power an universal chart k 

To range through nature’s rich instructive 
fields ; 

To thread the paths of science and to soar 

On wings, unfettered, to surrounding worlds, 

Still gathering truths to feed the soul’s desire 

Of knowledge—boundless, useful, and sub- 
lime ! 





































CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No. I. 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar! Childe Harold. 


THE STRANGE SAIL. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy, Horatio !’’ 


“Keep her to it, quarter master,” shouted the first lieutenant, “ hold on all for your lives.” 

Down it came. As if leaping from the pitchy darkness ahead, foaming, flashing, roaring 
in the awful tumult of the storm, the huge wave hurled its torrent of waters upen our bows, 
swept the decks, wrapped us in clouds of foam, and while every timber quivered like a reed 
whirled wildly away into the darkness astern. As it rushed hissing by, a lone, half-stifled 
shriek rose fearfully upon the gale, and then died away in the wailings of the hurricane. 

«A man overboard!” rung across the decks. 

Never hxd I heard that cry at so awful a moment. It is at all times a thrilling thing, but 
never more so than in the darkness of the night and amid the howlings of the tempest. The 
strongest stands aghast, and the stoutest nerves shiver, as its notes of wild alarm rise over all 
the din of the hurricane. Never had I heard it without a cold sickness at the heart, as [ 
thought of the poor wretch struggling in the waste of waters, and knew perhaps that no hu- 
man power could save him from his terrible doom. At such times there is a deep horror falls 
upon the crew; and I have seen the noisiest deck hushed into silence as that ominous cry, 
rising over the deep tones of the tempest, peals out like a voice from the dead. 

“A man overboard !” was echoed from fifty voices trembling with alarm. 

“ Cut away the life-buoy,” thundered the officer of the deck springing upon a gun, and 
peering into the darkness astern as he held on by a rope, “stand by to lower away the lee- 
quarter boat,—quick, there, my lads,—Hillo !” 

The men needed no incentive. ‘The boatswain had scarcely piped her crew before they 
had rushed to their stations, and stood eagerly waiting the order to launch to certain death 
upon that stormy sea. 

* Up with the rocket,” and whiz it rushed on high. 

“Hark! was that him’?—hillo!” They listened, but no answer followed. 

“Run up the signal lantern,—hillo !—hillo ! 

“Can you see him?” 

“No.” 

“Can you hear any thing ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Hillo !—hill-o !” 

“ Ahoy !—a-ho-o-y !” 

“Ts the buoy in sight ?” 

“ No, sir,” was the mournful answer. 

“ Bring here that rocket.” ° 
The thin reed hissed on high, leaving its long train of light flashing in the gloom, and 
gracefully arching over against the pitchy sky, broke into a thousand shivering sparkles, that 
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14 CRUIZING IN TUE LAST WAR. 


illuminated the hur:2on like a shower of falling stars, disclosing far down to leeward the life. 
buoy tossing wildly on the surge, or burying i the clouds of foam that swept swiftly by. 
Ail at once it heaved up against the dusky back ground, and for one breathless instant hung 
there in bold relief. A second of thrilling suspeuse ensued, aud every eye was strained to 
catch the figure of the lust seanian. With a deep breath tie officer turned away. The man 
wus not there. 

* Belay all with that boat,” suddenly broke forth, in the trumpet tones of the old commo- 
dore, “ steady, quarter master, steady, HOLD ON ALL,” and as another giant billow deluged 
vur decks and swept hissing over us, the old man could be seen holding on near the gaugway, 
his grey locks dripping wiih the brine as Le ejaculated, * it’s wadness tu try to rescue him ;— 
God Aimighty lave mercy on his soul!” 

‘be shock was so tremendous that the old ship reeled, and sinking heavily into the trough, 
seemed as though she would never ewerge from the tons of water that had poured upon her 
decks. At last slowly and wearily she rose dripping f:o.n the deluge, and like one stunned 
rolied her vast yards heavily to windwaid. 

* Keep a sharp look out there, forward, Mr. Danforth !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” 1 shouted back. 

T was standing on the forecasile partially sheltered by the buiwarks from the showers of 
spray tiiat flew half mast high, as the frigate plunged and struggled against the head sea ; and 
fur near an huer f wat-hed tuere on my lonely siation, istening to tue wild rvarings of the 
hurricane as it rushed through the ratlius, or peering anxiously into the impenetrable gloom 
ahead. ‘lhe shouts, the hurrying, the trampling of feet, aud the bustle of the vain atiempt 
to rescue the drowning nan had long since subsided, aud a deathly stilluess hung over the 
alinost deserted decks, bioken only by the tread of une of the watch, or the low, plaintive 
wail of the passing tempest. The wind overhead was tearing by, moaning and shricking 
through the rigging, as if a thousand unearthly beings mourned in the storm, their wild cries 
how ringing audibly in my ear, and new dying away in a melancholy cadence to leeward. 
Areaud all was darkuess. ‘he huge furemast behind me seemed to lose itself in a black 
cluud above, and the batile lautern at my side threw its struggling beams a few feet faintly 
Out aud tien spent them in a vain atiempt to peuetrate the thck gloom. In vain I strained 
my eyes into the obscurity auead. Nothing could be seem but tue white caps of the billows 
fiasuing in the givom, or the dark shadow of some wave, huger tian its fellows, heaved 
Omiuou-ly up agalust the miduight sky. At times when the ligutuing streamed out, sheeting 
the ru-h ng waters with iis paie, deaihly light, a glimpse might be caught of the vast areva 
of ug. taved waves, lussing, foaring, foaming, aud whirling along before the wind, now buried 
in c.ouds of flying spiav, and now rearing their white heads up frightfuily in the supernatural 
giare, Lut whin the flash bad subsided all became wrapt in deeper gluom than befure, 
leaving a y:ecnish hue tinging every thing around, aud crowds of wild, mis-shapen figures 
flittiug Lefure your aching eyes. Strange, unearthly toues mingied in the tempest, and wild 
vuices seemed io call aud ve asswered in the gloom; uow it was as if the cry of the drowned 
lOpimian Was ringing in my ears, aud new a hundred gibberiug ficnds echoed lis despailing 
ery, or inucked him with uneartily laughter.as they swept down on the wings of the gale. 
The huilow dash of the waters against tae bows of tae ship had a new and startling tone for 
the ear, Even the thrashing of we reel-poiuts against the sail lent their strange music to the 
luysterivus sounds arouud. Nut a vuice came up trom the dak and seemingly deseried decks; 
the cries of the watch had ceased to beeak the supernaiurel silence with murial svuunds; the 
wild tones that rung a:couad wailed wo.e aud wore mourufuily as the night advanced, and 
loug before my wateh was up I was awed, subdued, aud thilled by the strange feclings, 
almost a -proachiug to superstition, at my heart. 

Suddealy I felt a tap on my slvuider and old Taffrail stood beside me. He was a weather 
beaten tar, with the frost of sixty winters on his brow, aud one who hud served in the early 
navy of our country during her first struggle fur independeuce. No man vou board was more 
respecied. He was on must poiits an oracle, few could splice a rope better, or suuner unhand 
a sail, or tell a tougher yarn uuder the bulwarks. His face was usual.y—rough and sunburnt 
as it was—lit up by a pleasant sinile; but now there was something so singular about it as 
the dim light of the battle lantern gleamed across ite rugged font that I started involuntarily. 

“An awful night, Mr. Danforth, the spirits uf the sturm are aroused, and the Lord 
Almizhty is abroad in his majesty.” 

The deep, earnest sulemnity of the old sailor, chised in with my own thoughts, and I an- 
swered, 

“Yes, it is a fearful night. Many a poor f»ilow wi!l say his last prayer before morning, 
and many a wife that is now sleeping swesily wil! zise up a widow. The God of heaven, :n 
his mercy, protect the widow and the fatherless !”’ 
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«“.JImen J!” said the deep, startling voice of the old seaman as he bared his white locks to 
the tempest. 

There was a pause of some minutes, during which my heart was too full of feelings of the 
deepest awe to speak. ‘I'he old man seemed to be lost in the same sensations, At last he 
broke the silence, but in a low and solemn tone. 

“Did you know Jack Danson, sir?” 

«* Was it Jack then that was lost?” said I in some surprise, “ poor fellow, he was as bold 
and gallant a lad as ever loosened a fore-top-sail.” 

«+ You may well say that,” answered the old man mournfully, “1 ’ve known him from a 
lad, and we ’ve been messmates for the last ten years. By day and night, in storm or calm, 
with fair weather or foul, in battle or out of it, we ’eve been always together, till I loved him 
as a son, and the lad, I believe, sir,” and here his rough voice grew thick, * loved me as his 
own father. We trod the same watch, and shared our mess together. I was once wrecked 
with him, sir, and we both lived for three days on a biscuit we broke between us. We’ve 
fought tozether, and when I was wounded he tended me like anurse. He was such a hearty 
lad too, but he ’s gone—he ’s gone—young and active, and happy, the wide sea has swallow- 
ed him, while I am left bere an old shattered hulk—why was n’t it I?” and the old man 
paused, while his strong frame shook with emotion; but directly he continued, “he ’d a sort 
of furboding, sir, of his fate. I tried to laugh it out of him no later than last night,—but the 
mark was upon him, his watch was up, his log was run out—did you ever lose a friend, Mr. 
Danforth ?” 

The question was put so unexpectedly, and contrasted so touchingly with the events of the 
evening and the awful scenes aruund, that it struck at once to my heart, and calied up the 
memories of the early dead. 

“f have, Tafliail,” said I, grasping his horny hand. “God knows I’ve not forgotten how 
terrible a thing it is.” 

“I thought so,” answered the aged seaman, “for you always seemed different frém the 
other young gentlemen, as if you had a heart like, and could feel for a desolate old man.” 

“There is nothing like sorrow to teach us sympathy,” said 1,—*but this poor fellow, be 
had a mother and sister whom I understood he supported—what will become of them? alas!” 

« They shall never want while I ’ve a shot in the locker, ora timber of this old hull hangs 
together,” fervently ejaculated the old man; and | fancied I felt a hot tear fall upon my hand, 
as he raised the cuff of his monkey jacket and hastily drew it across his eyes. ‘I once had 
a sister myself, sir, and [ know how hard a time ’t would have been for her, had I left her 
penniless by death. She was a sweet and lovely being, sir, too pure, and holy, and heavenly 
for this sinful world of ours, and so her Father called her away to his bosom. She’s been 
in the cold earth this forty years,—and since then I’ve never had one to love me till Jack and 
I met. I remember how I used to hear her afterward, in the still, lonely watches of the 
night, whispering to me in that sweet voice, with which she would rnn weeping into my 
arms after a cruize. Many along night, when no mortal ear was nigh, I’ve heard her in the 
low wind, or fancied I saw her pale, sweet face gliding by, in the moonlight, over the solitary 
seas. But it’s all gone now. I’ve not heard it for years.” He paused, and then added 
mournfully, “it’s not often, sir, these old memories come across ene, but at times they will 
tear up ar old man’s heart. ‘Thank God, my time’s nigh up, the old ship gets more ricketty 
every day, the spars will by and bye go by the board, and then old Tom. ‘laffrail, will part 
his cable at last. It do n’t matter, when that day comes, whether the shell is launched from 
the grating, or follows poor Jack Danson over the beam,” 

For a moment neither of us spoke. The old seaman stopped under the pressure of his 
feclings, and I felt that sympathy would be best expressed in silence. I bave heard it said 
that seamen are always thoughtless, and that sorrow never lies for a moment in their harden- 
ed bosoms, but, believe me, it is a libel on the best and noblest hearts that ever beat in a 
human breast! In the calm, in the storm, in the battle, in the revel. and by the dying couch, 
in every mood and condition of life, I have seer them, and ever found them the same. And 
now, as I stood there on that lonely forecastle, listening to the warm feelings, gushing from 
that old man’s soul, J felt that forty years of toil and tempest had not frozen over the me- 
mories of his early days. 

“T wonder if it ’s true, sir,” said he in a calmer voice after a pause, “ what they say about 
Spirits visiting their old friends; I’ve always thought so, sir, and it’s not agin reason, thouvh 
it may be agin book-larnin that the great creator suffers the dead to hold companionship with 
the living. I’m sure I’ve often heerd ’em in the night-watches. It’s an awful storm abroad, 
sir, and there be strange voices on the gale, hark ?—did you hear that, sir?” and the old man 
suddenly sank his voice to the lowest whisper, and clutched my arm eagerly, as a faint, but 
wild, unearthly cry seemed to shoot out of the gloom ahead, wail mournfully by us, and 
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then die away to leeward in melancholy notes. I was not superstitious, but I have often seen 
sights to make me shiver; and now the old man’s affrighted looks, the conversation of the 
last half hour, and the seemingly supernatural agencies in the winds around, contributed to 
fill me with an awe and bewilderment nearly equal to his ewn, as this strange wail once 
again went mourning by. As its last note sank away in the gloom astern, I alnaost fancied 
I distinguished the voice of the lost mariner, as when he swept by me with his dying shriek. 

“ Did you hear it then, sir?” gasped old Taffrail, “isn’t it his voice? The Lord help us 
from our sins !—I wonder if the dead sail, sir!—but look there—look there!” and he pointed 
with his quivering finger over the starboard bow, where a white object for an instant could 
be seen flitting along, and then as suddenly disappearing like a whiff of snow-white smoke 
blown away by the winds; while the tempest howled wilder than ever around us, and a huge 
wave breaking over our bows, hurled its cold spray as high as the yard arm in showers abeve 
us. I was startled. I could not discredit our united eye-sight, and I believed it impossible 
for any ship to come in such frightful proprinquity to us without running us aboard. I felt 
awed, chilled, bewildered. The darkness, meanwhile, was as impenetrable as ever, the light- 
ning no longer streamed at intervals over the white waste, and we were laboring and straining 
in the vortex and quivering at every leap our maddened frigate took. Again tle old man 
clutched my arm convulsively, and I saw the white spectze-looking sail, open like a sea gull’s 
wing in the gloom ahead, and then as instantaneously vanish, as though it were foam flung 
from some giant wave. It cou!d not be a vessel,—the thought was madness. I had heard 
of wild stories and strange sights at sea, but here was one that taught me to laugh ata 
sailor’s superstitions no more. Again it re-appeared as if shooting across our forefoot, again 
the hardy old tar grasped me by the arm, and again that lone, startling, unearthly cry rung 
fearfully upon the gale, rising over all the turnult of the tempest and lifting up its melancholy 
wail like a warning frem the tomb. 

«“ Ahoy, there,” I shouted, struggling against the wild feelings that were stealing over me, 
and resolved to discover whether this strange visitant was of earthly kind or no, “ ahoy, what 
sail is that close on the weather bow 7?” 

My voice rang out sharply over the blackened waters, but though I listened for some mo- 
ments not a sound could be heard in reply. The old man too stood by my side, revereiutly 
baring his grey hairs to the breeze, and gazing earnestly after the vanished apparition, as he 
leaned forward over the bulwarks with his hand to his ear to catch the slightest sound, None 
for a moment came. Then rose up again that supernatural cry, chilling the blood at my 
heart, and making my nerves shiver with strange afiright as it went by on the rushing night 
breeze. At the same moment the mysterious sail opened a point more abeam, and flash- 
ing a second broadly in the darkness, died away again in the impenetrable gloom. I was 
perfectly amazed. I could net discredit the evidence of my senses, but my better reason 
struggled long against the conclusion they would lead me to. Let it be remembered that we 
were lying into the wind, and that the strange sail, if sail it was, had first appeared on the 
lee-bow and then shot directly across our track right into the wind’s eye, and that, too, with- 
out seeming to lessen her distance from us,—a manceuvre, which the most inexperienced 
reader will see to be impossible for any vessel to accomplish. Yet, if eye-sight was to be 
credited, it had been done. The strange cry, too, established the presence of the singular 
visitant. What could I believe? The superstitions of the sailors were fresh in.my mind, 
and, as I turned toward the old man beside me, he ejaculated in a solemn tone, 

“I’m thankful there’s a God in heaven,” “them ’s not mortal voices, nor are they sinless 
souls that sail that craft.” ° 

«By I impiously exclaimed, making a desperate effort to shake off my rising be- 
wilderment and terror, “there goes the spectral sail again—who’s that craft, ahoy !—hail 
back or I’ fl fire 7” 

«“ Young man, take not the name of God in vain at this awful hour,” said old Taffrail, 
with stern solemnity. I answered not, but springing to a musket, I fired a point abeam of 
where the apparition had last appeared. ‘The same melancholy wail came back in reply, the 
wind tore crashingly by seeming to join in the requiem, a hundred wild voices went past 
on the breeze, and over all, ringing fearfully in my ear, rose the death shriek of the lost fore- 
top-man. I could stand no more, but staggering back, I fell senseless into the arms of the 
awe-struck old man. 

The :nind is a wonderful thing, and who shall penetrate its mysterious workings? At 
first I had been less startled by this strange appearance than old Taffrail, but as moment after 
moment, and trial after trial had added to my suspicions, until they amounted to absolute 
certainty, the control I possessed over my faculties gradually diminished, until when J use- 
lessly fired at the spectral shadow and fell staggering back; my brain was in a whirl of 
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eon‘ending bewilderment and madness. It passed off, however, almost as instantaneously as 
it had came on. ; 

“Forward there—what’s the matter to windward ?”" hailed the officer of the watch from 
the quarter deck. 

I was just recovering, and the sound fell on me like one awaking from sleep. As the 
hail came struggling against the wind I made a desperate effort to arouse, and collecting my 
reeling faculties I shouted back, 

“I thought--I saw——a sail, sir, nearly abeam.” 

«A sail!—has any one else seen it?” 

és Yes, sir,” said a look-out near the main. “I caught sight of it just as Mr. Danforth 
fired.’ 

“ Whose did you first see it, Mr. Danforth?” said the officer of the deck. 

“On the starboard bow—standing right across owr track,” 

“Tt ’s but an illusion— Main there, did you see it too?” 

“No, sir, but Tom Bates saw it,—and he says as how it’s the Flying Dutchman,” eon- 
tinued the look-out in a whisper. 

“Silence !”’ thundered the officer of the deck, “and mind your eye to windward—“ then 
turning to me he asked, “how does it look ahead, Mr. Danforth !” 

“Wild as a whirlpool and black as a wolf’s mouth; the sky lifis a little now, sir, over the 
weather bow.” 

“ Lifts!"’ said the old man, with thrilling emphasis, at my side. “ Yes, sir, it’s brightening 
right over where they disappeared. God preserve us! for there ’s a squall tearing down upon 
us like a whirlwind,” and motioning across his body he pointed to a thin belt of light in the 
distant horizon, over the spot where the strange sail had just vanished. ‘The vessel was no 
more to be seen. Had it been there we could not have missed it. 

“We have seen that to-night to make us well nigh afeerd, Mr. Danforth,—we do n’t know 
what ’s on the seas, or who has commission to sail agin a hurricane like this. You hailed 
"em, sir, and we’re reaping it already,—look there!’ he said in that low, solemn tone, that 
had already thrice thrilled me to the soul. ' 

The words had scarcely left his mouth before the wind, which was a point or two on the 
weather bow, screamed out an instant in wilder agony, and then moaning sadly, died away, 
as if blown out; while a few moments of supernatural stillness ensued, during which the dark 
curtain of clouds abeam of us was suddenly lifted up and a spectral lightness flung over the 
stormy seas, disclosing the agitated vortex before and around us, and casting into bold relief 
the huge, dark billows that rose, like the bosom of a panting monster heaved against the sky. 
This second of boding stillness had scarcely passed, before a low wail rose and died away in 
the distance, as if it were the lamentation of some spirit of the storm; then came a melan- 
choly moan, gradually deepening as it neared us, until it was lost in the wild roar of the 
hurricane, that rushing ruthlessly along, levelled the waves before its resistless fury, marking 
its track with a line of driving fuam, and bursting at last upon the devoted ship abeam, tore, 
screamed, and howled through the rigging, burying us to the lee-scuppers, as it bowed our 
tall masts like willow wands to the water. I had but time to shout, 

« Meet it with the helm—in with every rag—away there all,” before the vast fabric was 
lying almost on her beam ends, while torrents of water poured over her sides and down into 
her waist. A minute more and she seemed settling forever; and wild cries rose up and rung 
along her decks, as the startled crew, aroused from their hammocks, rushed tumultuously up 
the gangway,—while the rapid orders of the quarter deck mingling with the rearings of the 
tempest and the shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipe produced a tumult, that seemed the 
forerunner of inevitable destruction. At last she seemed to heave a little, she rolled heavily 
from her prostrated situation, and was just beginning like a jaded courser to urge slowly 
ahead, when acrack louder than thunder was heard above, and the huge tepsail torn from its 
fastenings and whipped into shreds, streamed out a moment from the mast and then went 
like a snow flake down the wind. ‘The ship staggered, reeled and fell dead into the trough. 
A stifled shriek, as of a hundred men, rose partially upon the gale, but the stern discipline of 
a mnan-of-war forbid it to find full vent. I gave up all for lost. 

“Hard up, quarter master, hard up!” thundered the old Commodore, making his appear 
ance at this emergency. His voice filled us all with hope and energy. 

“Hard up it is,’ growled the veteran at the binnacle. 

“ Does she come reund yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir,—she ’s as dead as a log.” 

There was no chance for us unless to cut away our masts. It was a dreadful necessity, as 
it would force us to give up our cruize and disable us in case of emergency. But it was our 
only hope. 

Q*s 
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«“ Away there, boarders, with your axés—stand by to cut away the lanyards of the mizzen 
rigging,” thundered the Commodore. 

The men darted to their duty, each one holding by a rope as the seas poured in cataracts 
over our sides. A minute the old man paused before he gave the order to make a wreck of 
his darling frigate, and then came in a thick voice, full of pent up émotions, the loud 
command, . 

«“ Cut away there—sharp—sharper, my lads!” and we heard the dull strokes of the axes, 
the crack, the crash, and the mast with all its beautiful hamper went a wreck over our quarter. 

It was an awful moment that ensued. The ship groaned audibly, aad seemed powerless ; 
she was apparently settling faster into the water than before; and six hundred men holding 
their breath in the agony of suspense, drew a long respiration and gave up all for lost. Mean- 
while, the surges rolled over and into her, as if already revelling in their prey, ar#l deluges 
of white, frothy foam swept whirling along her decks. All felt that life depended on that 
minute. Many a wild prayer rose up then, from lips that had not prayed for years, and many 
a poor father groaned as he thought of his distant little ones, and saw no hope of his ever 
pressing them to his heart again, One,—two,—three seconds slowly crept by, a dead feeling 
of hopelessness came, crushing the hearts of all, when suddenly I felt the tempest shifting 
more aft, and at the same instant, the old Commodore at the binnacle, shouted clearly through 
the hurricane, 

“She pays of——-God Almighty be praised for his mercy!’ and trembling irresolutely a 
second, her bows fell rapidly away, she whirled around on her heel, and gathering headway 
as the tempest struck her aft, rolled, struggled and plunged for a cable’s lengtu, and then 
drove like a race horse before the gale. Despite the discipline of the service, :. wild shout of 
mingled thankfulness and joy roared from six hundred voices on that stormy sky. 

“Clear away the wreck,” thundered the Commmodore, after the momentary tumult had 
subsided. “Mr. Sands, you ’ll have out the storm stay sail and scud her till morning. Get 
her a little neat, but by all means tight, and then pipe all hands down again, for the poor fel- 
lows are wearied and want rest. Ah! Mr. Danforth, is that you?” for my watch was just 
relieving, and I had come ait: “I ’ve to thank you for the part you acted to-night; you first 
saw the squall coming up, and had all been as quick as you, we might have been saved fhis,” 
and he pointed mournfully to the stump of the mizzen mast. “I knew your father, and a 
gallauter man never fought for his country. You ’re worthy to be his son. Hadn't it been 
for you, tardily as they obeyed you, we should have been in eternity before now. God bless 
you, I envy you your dreams to-night,” and the noble old man grasping my hand, gave it a 
pressure that I shall never forget. With a tumult of various feelings I descended the gangway. 
The danger we had just escaped, the mysterious appearances of the preceding hour, and the 
coming of the squall out of the grave of the spectral sail, all lent their influence to thrill, 
stagger, and bewilder my mind, and sent me to my hammock in silent awe and gratitude. I 
tossed about for a few uneasy moments, but worn out nature at last triumphed, and I fell into 
the deep sleep of a tired seaman. 

When morning dawned the gale was rapidly subsiding, but the long waves still rolled 
mountain high around, heaving their vast bulk away into the sky, and then sinking fearfully 
down into the abyss beneath us. As the day advanced the swell became longer, and the huge 
billows seemed to run a furlong in length, rolling their dark heads like unquiet monsters 
along, now crested with the white spray that glittered in the sunshine, and now su!lenly 
raising their dark shadows in bold relief against the far-off heavens. Away in the distance 
the horizon was flashing with a line of foam. <A few light, fleecy clouds scudded across the 
sky, and a sea bird here and there could be seen skimming along the caps of the billows, or 


shooting with its white wing up into the dark blue sky. Nota sail was in sight. Our can- 


vass was spread in clouds above us, every thing on board was taut and neat, and the sailors, 
gathered forward in groups, were laughing gaily as they recounted old yarns, and looked 
forward t» a speedy prize. All around seemed bright. ‘The breeze sung pleasantly through 
the cordage, the sunshine played merrily upon the waters, and the joyous feeling that always 
follows a storm, pervaded every one on board. 

As I stood upon the quarter-deck looking idly upon the horizon, the events of the last night 
recurred to me as the incidents of a dream. I recalled the stirring excitement, the lost fore- 
top-man, the conversation with the old man, the singular appearance of the strange sail, and 
its mysterious disappearance, until it seemed as if [ stood in a magic circle, where all these 
shadowy incidents came and went before me like the figures in a panorama. I tried to believe 
them imaginary, but there was the lost mizzen-mast; and poor Jack Danson had not answer- 
ed to his name that morning. The strange sail still remained unexplained. All was doubt, 
while one or two of my brother mids waggishly charged me with being “fou,” and seeing 
doable. The sailors, however,—at least such as heard of it, had but one mind on the subject, 
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and long before the morning watch was up, they had come to the conclusion that the strange 
sail on our bow was nothing more nor less than The Flying Dutchman, or at least one of 
the smaller craft of that old chap, Davy Jones. 

By sunset the sea was well down, the breeze had fallen moderately, and with all sail set 
we were running for , the nearest neutral port, in order to refit. The next morning we 
were already logged many a good knot, and the men were about being piped to breakfast, 
when the look-out reported a strange sail to windward. 

“Ts the coffee ready ?” asked the Commodore. 

“It’s in the coppers, sir, just ready to be served out.” 

“Very well, then delay it a while,—how does the sail look now 7” said he, hailing the look- 
out. 

“She ’s an.agmed schooner, I judge, sir, coming down afore the wind, with every thing 
drawing, sir.” * 

‘«‘ Let the ship be haule:l close, then, Mr. Jackson,” said the Commodore, turning to the 
officer of the deck, “put on as much more as she will carry, and then pipe the men to break- 
fust—by that time we shall be able to make something more out of her.” 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain summoned the men to their duty, the sails were close- 
hauled, the helm put hard down, and in a few minutes, we were beating right into the wind’s 
eye, and flinging the spray to the fore-mast yard arm, as we thumped against the waters. 

‘“‘ How does she bear now,” said the old veteran, re-appearing on deck, and as he said so 
he lifted his glass for a moment to his eye. “Ah, Mr. Jackson, it’s not a prize yet--it’s the 
gallant little STORM.” 

“So it is, sir,’ answered the lieutenant, as he took the glass from his eye. “I might as 
well then not open the magazine.” 

“Hardly, sir,” said the Commodore with a smile, “but hoist the signal to communicate. 
Let her come to under our lee.” 

The gun was fired, the signal fluttered aloft, and directly the answering bunting shot up 
to the mast head of the trim little craft to windward, and soon afterward she shifted her 
course a point or two and stealing swiftly along, like some erial spirit of the deep, glided 
across our bows, wore round, and seemingly without mortal agency,—for her decks were 
almost bare,—came up into the wind until her sails were shaking. A moment after, a boat 
shot from her sides, danced a few minutes on the waters, and directly after her captain 
ascended our side and was ushered into the cabin. 

“ Dick Danforth !” 

“Harry Irvine!” 

The personage I thus addressed was a middy from the schooner, and in him I unexpected- 
ly recognised an old schoolmate I had parted with some four years before. He was much 
younger than myself, but we had always been great cronies, and our unexpected meeting 
was, therefore, full of pleasure to us both. We soon lost ourselves in old times, and I bad 
already got him down into our mess room, and was bringing out the old jug, when a brother 
middy poked his head into the room and said, 

“ Danforth, the skipper ’s been after you these ten minutes, we ’ve hardly known where you 
were,—I ’Il do the agreeable to Mr. Irvine till you come back,—Jamaica or brandy, sir !— 
push the bottle,” and with the easy familiarity of a sailor, he took a seat on the locker, and 
plunged at once into conversation with his new companion. 

Wondering what might be the cause of this sudden inquiry I hurried from the mess-room, 
*ad soon stood in the presence of the aged Commedore. He had been busily engaged with 
Captain Drew, the commander of the schooner, and the table before them was garnished 
with a bottle of wine, a few glasses, and strewed with maps, and charts. At my entrance he 
addressed himself to me. He always went right to the point. 

“Mr. Danforth I have sent for you to offer you the refusal of a cruize with Captain Drew. 
We are so disabled that we shall have to make the next neutral port, and shall not be able 
to get to sea for a month at least. Meanwhile, the Guinea Coast will be left wholly free 
from our Cruizers, unless I despatch Tur Srorm there. This I have resoived to do. I shall 
draft fifty men from our crew and add them to yours,” said he, turning to Captain Drew, 
“and with that number you will be able to board the stoutest Indiaman you may meet, be- 
side being strong enexgh to venture a skirmish with men-of-war of even heavier metal than 
yourselves. I shall, however, only spare you one of our youngsters, and,” turning again to 
me, “if I have not mistaken your character, Mr. Danforth, it will not be your fault if that 
one is not you. Is it so?” 

It was the very thing I would have wished. I knew amid the crowds of youngsters on 
hoard the frigate, there was but little chance for distinction, and less for promotion. Besides, 
Captain Drew was a daring, chivalrous seaman, and no man could sail with him long with- 
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out having plenty to do. His little craft was like a forlorn hope, the post of honor and the 
resort of brave men, and the offer of the Commodore was therefore highiy complimentary. 
4 Moreover, Harry Irvine and I should be messmates. I at once agreed to go. 
4 “ Well then,” he continued, “ { trust you will ever be as fearless and as watchful as I have 
i found you to be. Remember, your advancement in the profession yeu have chosen will de- 
a pend upon yourself, and I have now given you an opportunity by which, if you but do your 
duty with a tithe of the assiduity which you lately displayed, you cannot fail to distinguish 
yourself, and perhaps,” continued he, smiling, and touching my shoflder, “when we next 
fl meet I may eongratulate you on having obtained promotion. You will be the oldest midship- 
y man on beard, and if you distinguish yourself in some gallant action, it may not be a very 
Wl hopeless case. Captain, I believe we have done, but a glass of wine before we part.” 
| I felt the tears welling into my eyes, and a quick, choking sensation rising into my throat, 
at a kindness as unusual as the old man’s, and raising the glass to my lips, I hurriedly drain- 
ed it, and then, to hide my emotions, touched my hat and rushed from the cabin. 
y “Jiminy, Dick, what ‘Il you take for your place?” said one mid of the crowd gathered 

‘ around me as I packed up my traps. 

“‘ Split my timbers, as the bo’sain says,’ echoed another, “but you ’re in luck.” 

“« Death’s heads and cross-bones!’ laughed a wit, ‘I think I see you already gazetted for 
promotion into the other world. Captain Drew, takes men to heaven deucedly fast.” 

“A dollar that he ’s a swab in a year.” 

“Well, lads,” said I, as they announced the boat, “we ’ve had a merry cruize together, 
let ’s have a merry parting!” and [ poured out a brimmer. 

They all eagerly did the same, for who ever knew a mid to refuse the jug ? 

“The mess—God bless it!” said I. 

“ Danforth!” roared my companions in reply, “ drink it down, hurrah!” 

And so we parted. 

«« All hands make sail,” shouted Captain Drew, as he reached the deck ef The Storm, 
“bring her up into the wind, aad now for Africa,’—and before a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, we were dashing into the wind’s eye, and leaving the frigate rapidly to leeward. 
4 Her course was soon altered, and she was seen with all her canvass aloft, standing away on 
the larboard track, and flitting along on the di:tant waves, like some huge water-fowl skim- 
ming the waters. Long before noon she was weil down on the horizon. 

Phiiadelphia, June 16th, 1839. 





THE JACOBITE’S LAST SONG. 


“There is an old tradition that a Jacobite Chevalier, when a price was set upon his head 
and he was out on the hills, received a memento frem his betrothed. A few hours after he 
was set upon and slain.” 








if Rememren thee, Mary! Remember thee, Mary ! 
alt. Remember thee yet! My henchmen have fled, 
Lue Thy star is above me, My king is an exile, 
i And can I forget ? My kindred are dead. 
4 — It’s watchers at even They ’ve sent out their rangers 
: We vowed we would be— To hunt me, and slay— 
T guze, till from heaven But what are life’s dangers 
Thou whisp’rest to me. Since thou art away! 
ats 
i q Remember thee, Mary ! Remember thee, Mary ! 
“ia The spoiler hath come, The hound has my track,— 
ee i T once had broad manors, I hear from each hill-side 
I now have no home; His yell echo back— 
I’m on the hills, lady, I ask them no parley, 
The storm rages free,— Tho’ death bows my knee— 
But wrapt in my plaidie, Huzza for Prince Charlie !— 
I dream, love, of thee ! One sigh, love, for thee! 


Boston, June 3d, 1839. H. H. T. 





KISSING ONE’S COUSIN. 


A VISIT TO THE DOMICILE OF JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


“Aun, Mr. Editor, this is too great an honor—walk in, my dear sir—John, a chair for the 
Editor,—wheel up that self-actor,—another to put his feet on,—his hat and cane—” 

“Do n’t disturb yourself, Mr. Short,—do n’t disturb yourself. I see you ’ve got your wine 
and your meerschaum—I ’m just in time.” 

“ Egad, sir, and I’m glad of it—John, a meerschaum for the Editor, or stay, won’t you 
have my East Indian hookah 1—it’s delicious to smoke thro’ :—tell the butler to bring up a 
half a dozen of that Maderia that was corked in ’93—do sit down, sir, and be cozy like— 
we ’!] have a glorious night of it,—egad, sir, but I’m honored——my very Year sir, your health.” 

“ Your’s, Jeremy,—and another for the Blue-Stockings.” 

“Wa! ha!—and how did it take,—eh, my boy ?” 

*« Made a terrible fuss, Jerry,—roused them like a hive of bees—buzz, buzz, buzz we had it 
for a fortnight—anonymous letters by the bushels. I would n’t have cared though if they ’d 
paid the postage,—bless the dear souls, here ’s to them again !” 

“ With all my heart—and I wish the sweet angels were here to pledge us—I kiss my hand 
to them.” 

“Talking of kissing, I declare !—why, Jerry, you ‘re as bad as ever—you re second only to 
Johannes.” 

“Ah! a rare fellow, glorious chap was that same Johannes—he treated of it like a science 
—but, egad, sir, he did n’t go through his subject, he forgot the greatest of all,—he never ex- 
patiated upon kissing one’s cousin! We’re old men now, at least I am, and can speak 
advisedly,—but high or low, far or near, in cups or out of them, there ’s nothing like x1sstne 
one’s cousin! I affirm of all it ’s the most delightful. Others fight, or scream, or pout, or 
grow sullen, but a cousin,—the dear things—always take it half coyly and half kindly. And 
then they do blush so! By the bones of my ancesto.s, it’s the cream of them—I ’ve a story 
about it “Il convince you—but do fill up your tumbler, while | knock the neck off this second 
bottle—’93, glorious. Your health again, sir! 

Have you ever kissed your cousin? No!! Doit,I beseech you, sir, before you say 
your prayers to-night. Kissing! Egad, sir, I’ve been used to it from a boy. I remember 
when I went to sehool, a little, sandy-haired, big-pated shaver, with a head full of mischief and 
a pocket full of nuts, how I used to have some little, blue-eyed favorite, whom I always gifted 
with a kiss and a gingerbread, as regularly as I eat my breakfast.—There were two sweet, 
little girls-—-one was my pretty cousin—who sat each side of me in school,—and when the 
old pedagogue turned his blind eye toward us—he had but one blinker as the sailors say—I 
used to steal a kiss from the blushing little creature on one side, and so make the opposite 
little fairy pout and look half jealous, and then when he ’d turned his back, Id kiss her in 
turn, and all would be right again there, but wrong on t’ other side. It was a nice matter to 
keep it balanced—but then there was the excitement of it! A merry time had I with these 
little angels in that old moss-covered school house, God bless it!—TI must drink a tumbler to 
its memory. 

Well, but there ’s as much in the time and manner, sir, as in the rest of this amusement. 
It’s not so much the kiss as the way in which you get it. I would n’t give a sows for a kiss 
at a party, or in a romp, or even playing pawns, unless behind the screen. I ’d a little girl 
once to say, “ If 00 comes here, I ’I] kith oo,” but it hurt my feelings, agonised them, sir, and 
I would n’t have kissed her for a new penknife. No, no!—to be prized, it must be got by 
tactics, regular scarp and counterscarp, trench, bastion, mine, and then carry it by assault at 
last. Oh! how I used to love, in the summer evenings, when the old folks got napping ina 
corner, to get their sweet little daughter in another, and there, all in the dark, kiss her so de- 
liciously—and she afraid to say anything, lest the noise should wake them up and shew what 
a pickle she was in. That ’s kissing for you! Or, when rambling on the river side with a 
party of young folks, to linger behind with some pretty little partner, and when nobody was 
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looking, to kiss her so slyly! Or, to go apple gathering, and when you’d filled your merry 
little fairy’s apron, and she couldn’t resist, just to put your arm around her, and to kiss her 
ruby lips! Ah! there ’s nothing like the freshness, the purity, the single-heartedness of 
youth. As we grow older, sir, we grow conventional, and the ladies too—dear, lovely crea- 
tures—lose their first heaven-born modesty, aad get in its place the forwardness of the 
hoyden, or the affectation of the prude. Modesty ’s the sweetest virtue of woman,—and so 
the devil counterfeits it when the pure coin islost. Ah! don’t be modest, Mr. Editor—fill up 
--this fourth bottle is delicious. Here ’s to the Casket, my boy! 

A bumper! 

By Woden! there ’d be soul though in you, only you haven’t kissed your cousin. Ah! 
it took my little cousin! I ’d always a bit of a time to get to kiss her. She was a sweet 
little angel! And then she was so modest,-—and as she grew up she never altered a bit. I 
saw all the rest losing their first freshness of soul,—some getting prudish, and others getting 
wild,—some giggling when kissed as if it was a treat, and.some sitting still as statues, and 
sighing, “I ’ll scream!’’—some tearing and shouting se, and some actually slapping one— 
the hoyden!—yet most of them too glad to get a kiss from any one. I began to scorn their 
hypocrisy, and at last to despise them all. It was only my pretty little cousin that kept up 
in my bosom a good opinion of the sex. She often got really angry at my capers ;—and «is 
for kissing me /—she would n’t have done it if all the prophets from Moses down bad foretold 
it, or the President of the United States, or even the good old pastor of the village had gone 
down on their knees before her. I do n’t know how it was—I saw other cousins kissing and 
kissed, and that too till it got quite common,—but it was n’t the fate of such a poor, predesti- 
nated, unkissed sinner as I. It drove me well nigh mad. I tried art, plot, bribe, persuasion. 
every thing—but it would n’t do. Kiss me—but your tumbler’s out and your meerschaum’s 
dying—why, my dear sir, she ’d talk with me, walk with me, sing for me, and gather the 
sweetest roses for me,—but she would n’t kiss me. It was outrageous. I vowed to endure it 
no longer. ‘To be crossed in my wishes, sir! I got up one frosty morning, ran off to another 
uncle’s, and vowed Id never go back again till I was my own master. They told me Ellen 
cried for days after I’d gone,—but my blood was up, I was n’t to be made a mock of, to have 
people sneer at me! 

I was gone five years. The first year I was at college, and bore my absence passably ; for 
though I could not help thinking of my cousin, I always put myself at once into a passion, 
and so got rid of it pretty well. But after awhile I began to feel mighty desolate, and missed 
the walks, the songs, and the sweet roses, and often wished I had n’t been in such a hurry— 
but it was no use now,—I ’d vowed not to go back till I was a man, and I always kept my 
word. So when I left college I thought I’d go to see the world, and set out accordingly for 
the West, and betwixt hunting and fishing 1 managed to spend a year or two very weil. I 
had n’t intended to have gone beyond St. Louis, but I heard so much about the good buffalo 
hunting just up the river near the Rocky Mountains, that I resulved to take a run up there 
for a day or two, and have a little shooting by way of sport. But when I got there I liked it 
so much, that I concluded to stay a week or two longer. 

Well, I had been absent—say, three years or more—making tours on the Prairies, and out 
among the Black-feet Indians, hunting buffalos on the hills, smoking my pipe with the. 
chiefs, and kissing the Indian girls, God bless ’em!—when it occurred to me I was nearly 
twenty-two, and that it would be about as well to be a Christian again, or at any rate to see 
how that pretty little cousin of mine was coming on. So I set out with a party of traders, 
and betwixt fighting and speechifying, managed to get to the mouth of Yellow-stone and so 
to St. Louis and civilisation. I learned a good deal in that shooting jaunt to the Rocky 
Mountains, and came back as you may well suppose—as shrewd as a Sioux. But that’s 
neither here nor there, and I only mention it to shew that a man that’s seen the world, hunt- 
ed buffalo, and been to the mouth of Yellow-stone, is n’t to be despised even in the kissing a 
pretty cousin, as Il] shew you by and bye, 

It was a bright sunny day when I rose the hill that overlooked the village where I was 
born, and where my pretty little cousin dwelt. ‘The clouds lay piled in fleeces at the west, or 
were rolled away like massy curtains to let the setting sun peep out, while his mellow beams 
streamed forth, lining the dark drapery with gold, and bathing a thousand hill-tops with their 
liquid light. Just beneath me lay the village, embowered in dark green trees, with its modest 
little church steeple shining in the summer sunset. Beside the white spire was the church, 
and not far off the parsonage, flanked on one side by the lawyer’s house, and on the other by 
my good old uncle’s aristocratic residence. ‘hey were, as in all villages they are, the three 
best houses in the place,—for if the advisers of our birth, our lives, and our death, do n’t de- 
serve to live well I’d like to know, my dear sir, who does !—F ill up—fill up, egad, we "Ii toast 
the whole three, sir, and give each a bumper—I stopped awhile to look, but theugh a crowd 
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of sweet memories rose to my throat, and though I had been to the Black Hills, and shot 
buffalo, somehow or other I could think of nothing but my pretty cousin, and I caught my- 
self running my eye’over the landscape te trace her favorite walks,—and then again 
wondering—and I felt a little uneasy as I thought of it—whether she had n’t got married by 


this time,—or, puzzling myself to guess if she was as lovely and as saucy as ever, and still so ~ 


provokingly hostile to kissing her good-for-nothing cousin. I felt a fluttering at the heart, 
which ended, as I rode up to the gate, in a queer kind of feeling, as if the blood in that region 
had ceased to flow, and my whole left side been filled up with lead. But I recollected I had 
shot buflalo, and I thoaght it was no use to be afraid of a pretty cousin. So I threw my 
bridle to a strange servau.t, and walking up to the door, relieved myself by giving a most 
thundering knock. 

“Ts Ellen in?” said I. 

“ Yes, sir,’ said the maid. as she held the door ajar and stared at me as though 1 had been 
a perfect stranger, the hussy! This wasn’t the kind of reception I fancied, so I just litted my 
hat, and cavalierly pushed by her into the hall. 

« What name shall I give Miss Barton?” said the astounded maid. __ 

“None!” said I, forgetting that I was in a land of ceremonies, and highly indignant at 
the conduct of the maid, “none,—tell her I want to see her,” and throwing open the parlor 
door, I walked in and flung myself on the sofa, leaving the maid perfectly amazed that a man 
alinost as yellow as a Creole, should not only ask to see her mistress, but refuse to send his 
card up to a beauty who was worth fifty thousand dollars, and to crown all, actually walk 
uninvited into the parlor. I heard her slam the front dvor, and saw her go up the entry 
wringing her hands, but I only ran my fingers through my curls, and began humming a 
Black-foot tune which a pretty little Indian girl had learned me. 

Directly the door opened, I was troubled with that confounded choak and flutter again, as 
my pretty little cousin walked in, looking more beautiful than even she used to, or in my 
wildest dreams I had pictured her. I left her a little girl not quite thirteen,—-I found her 
budding into womanhood, at sunny, sweet eighteen. Her form was like a sylph’s for light- 
ness, but was already developing the full roundness of the capitolian Venus. Her face had 
the same regularity of feature, and the same exquisitely sweet expression as ever; while 
her jetty hair, modesty curtained over the brow, in part hid the rich, brusette cheeks beneath, 
and gave a relief to the dark eyes that still sparkled and flashed as when they used to laugh 
ut me in my boyish days. I have seen many a beauty, but never did 1 see such brilliant eyes 
as hers. They had, too, such long, dark lashes, drooping so mo:lestly over their deep light! 
She advanced hastily into the room, expecting no doubt, from my refusal to send up a name, 
to see some intimate acquaintance, but beholding what seemed to be a perfect stranger,—-for 
I purposely sat in a deep shacow,—she came to a sudden halt, like a startled fawn, and stood 
there with her bosom palpitating under her white dress as if it were a breathing snew-dnft. 

“ Ellen,” said I, advancing into the light. 

It acted like magic. At first she started eagerly forward ejaculating “coz!” while her 
dark eye flashed with delight; then she hesitated, blushed crimson, and looked down; and 
finally suffered me to clasp her little hand in mine, and submitted toa kiss which I am afraid 
was anything but cousinly. In an instant, however, she recovered from her surprise, and, 
though the Jady shone in all she said, she was my own little cousin still. She was a lovely 
being. Her conversation equalled her beauty, and her vivacity was bewitching. Then, too, 
she had such a wit. It almost made one ashamed of himself to talk to her. “Could I but 
get one kiss from this pretty cousin of mine !”’ said I to myself, and then I fell into a reverie. 

Well, sir—but here’s to us both--from that time forth it became the great object of my 
life to effect that which I had failed of in my youth, and which my lovely little cousin so 
provokingly persisted in refusing. Why, sir, we were cousins, and, pray, what was there 
improper in it? Besides had n’tI been absent five years and more, and now when I returned 
and was kissed by all, uncle, aunt, nurse, down almost to the washerwoman, it was absolutely 
outrageous that she alone was to stand out and be obstinate. But she was so lovely, that I 
could n’t get angry at her, and, besides, what use would it have been to fume and fret? It 
Was n’t the way to conquer,—-I ’d learn’t that anyhow,—-and it would have been ungallant in 
the highest, How should I win? I had but a couple of months te stay, and she was so 
popular, that all the beaux of the county were thronging in her train. I’d a hard task before 
me, and it would have disheartened many a one—but J had been to the Black Hills and shot 
butfalo, 

There was one of her suitors named Thornton, whom she seemed to like better than the 
rest; and I must say during the first month of my virit, she coquetted with him a good deal 
at my expense. It used to gise me a touch of the old flutter now and then, but I consoled 
mysclf that, as I was not in love, there was no sense in getting jezlous, and besides, Mr. 
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Thornton’s favorable rezeption had nothing todo with my object. So I took to humming the 
Black-foot tune, and teasing my pretty cousin about her favorite lover. You ’ve no idea, sir, 
what a change it made. She denied it at first, then grew absolutely worried that I would n’t 
believe her, and finally, shewed me a pretty marked preference on every occasion. But [ 
was only a cousin, and nobody took any notice of it. Ah! sir, those cousins play the deuce 
with the girl’s hearts! They ’re always untangling your daughter’s silk, or bringing her the 
last new novel, or plucking her a fresh moss rose, or lifting her over the pebbly, little brook ; 
and then, too, you let them take such long walks in the summer twilight,—or, ride for hours 
alone on a September afternoon,—-or, sleigh away for miles on the clear, moonlight nights of 
December, with nothing but themselves for company,—and all this time when they are both 
just budding into life, and fall into love as naturally as I smoke my meerschaum. Egad, sir, 
I ’ve got two daughters myself; and, though I was a quiet young man, I saw a good deal of 
your love matters,--and let me tell you that no cousin comes palavering about my house, 
with his flute and his familiarity,—for if he does I’ll either make up my mind at once to have 
him as a son-in-law, or else kick the young rascal, neck and heels, down the staircase. 
Cousins, indeed! 

It was just such walks I took with Ellen. They were all set down to the score of cousin- 
ship, but they were so delicious, that I regretted the time had come for me to depart, and 
wished that one’s cousin could be with one forever. But it was no use, I wasn’t worth a 
copper dollar, and unless I could get some heiress to marry me for pity, I saw no way of 
living without roughing it through life. I was too proud to trespass on the bounty of my 
uncle, and had actually carried it so far as to make my quarters at the village inn. It may 
be the good old man could see further than I,—he only smiled, and shook his head, and left 
the expostulation to his wife. So it happened that my visit was nearly up. Happy, too 
happy had been those months, and my pretty little cousin was the cause of it all. She, sweet 
angel, like all the rest charged it to our cousinshi ut I, at last, began to open my eyes, 
and half suspected the truth, for I had noticed that my cousin, unconscious to herself, seemed 
very fond of my presence. I learnt it all by close observation, sir,—a faculty I picked up 
among the Sioux. I once admired a cape on a girl’s shoulder—for I do hate your low 
dresses—and lo! the next day that I saw my pretty cousin, the dear creature had such a 
modest cape on! I praised the tie of a ribbon carelessly the next afternoon, I declare it ’s 
every word true, sir,—she met me in the evening with that very fashioned tie. And yet I 
do n't think she was conscious of it. It came natural to her to do so. She would have died 
had she thought I noticed it. These may seem trifles, my dear sir, but the proudest of us all 
have seen the day when such little proofs of affection from the one we love have sent a thrill 
through every nerve in our frame, and in our extacy almost lifted us from the earth. Ah! 
sir, it do n’t do to laugh at these trifles;—many a noble, many a monarch would have given 
his broad lands, his greatest victory, or the finest jewel of his crown, to win such a trifle from 
the one he loved. I’m wandering—the two months were up—and, yet, ia all this time I 
had n’t got a kiss from my cousin.4 

It was the night but one before I was to go away. I determined to make a last effort. We 
were sitting by the window, and the old folks were next door. My sweet little cousin look- 
ed pensive, and doubtless felt so; for though I had been to the Black Hills and shot buffalo, 
I was somewhat sentimental myself. It was just the night for melting thoughts; and the 
moon shone tenderly upon the river in the distance, pouring her silvery light like fairy ver- 
dure on the distant hills. My pretty cousin sat by my side, and we were talking of my 
approaching departure. 

‘“‘T shall be very busy to-morrow, and I do n’t know whether I shall be able to come here 
in the evening,” said I. 

She slowly raised her dark eyes to me, till her very soul seemed pouring out from beneath 
the long black lashes, and after seeming to look right through me, answered, 

“ Why not?—you know how glad we are to see you.” 

“ Why not?” said I, a little piqued at that word we; for to tell the truth, I half suspected 
I was in love with my pretty cousin, and had, as you know, flattered myself that it was re- 
ciprocal. ‘“ Why ?—because I shall be very busy,—and besides I heard Thornton ask you 


the other night to go to P , to-morrow evening with him—and of course, my pretty 
coz, you go.” 





“There goes that Thornton again,” said she, “I declare you are too provoking—you 
know what I think of him.” 


“Ah! but,” replied I wickedly, “why make engagements on the night an old school- 
fellow is goiag away ?” 


Her gaiety was stopped at once. She hesitated an instant, and then answered, 
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“T told him I ’d answer him to-day, and I thought we were all going together—but I ’Il 
send him a note declining at once—you know you do n’t think what you say, cousin.” 

I laughed it off—and directly rose to depart. 

“ How very soon you are going!” said she, in her pretty chiding voice,—and I thought 
there was something unusually melancholy in its flute-like tones. 

«“ And you ’re going to kiss me,” said I gaily, after a little merry conversation. “ Cousins 
always do it at parting among the Black-feet.” 

«Indeed I ain’t,” said she saucily. 

“Indeed you are,” said I boldly. 

‘Indeed, in very deed, Mr. Impertinence, you mistake for once, even though you have shot 
buffalo at the Black Hills,” and she tapped her tiny foot on the floor, and pouted her rich, 
red lips saucily out, looking for all the world as if about to give me a flash or two of her bril- 
liant repartee. But I was in for it:—and I determined to see whether love and the Black 
Hills could not conquer reserve and wit. I thought I would try the latter first. 

“Is n’t it your duty?” said I. 

She said nothing, but looked as if doubtful whether I was quizzing or not. 

“I can prove it by the Talmud,” said I. 

A funny smile began to flicker round the corners of her mouth. 

“T can establish it, text by text!” 

“Indeed!” said she archly, smiling maliciously at my anticipated perplexity. But I was 
ahead of her. 

“Do unto others as you would wish to be done unto—is n’t it proved my pretty coz?” 

“Well, really you deserve something for your wit,and more for your impudence,—yeu ’re 
quite a logician,—did you learn that too at the Black Hills?” and her eyes danced as she 
answered me. 

I saw I was no match for her in wit, so I betook myself to my other ground. 

*« Well—good bye, coz.” 

‘¢ So early !” 

“‘ Early !” and I began to pull on my gloves. 

“You ’ll be here to-morrow night, won’t you ?”’ said she, persuasively. 

“Do you really wish it?” 

“‘ How can you doubt it?”’ said she warmly. 

‘«‘ But I shall interrupt a tete-a-tete with Mr. Thornton,” said I teasingly. 

«“Pshaw! Mr. Thornton again,” said she pettishly. 

«There was a moment’s silence, and at its end came a low, half-suppressed sigh. I began 
to think I was on the right track. 

“ You won’t grant my favor !—if now it was to mend Mr. Thornton’s glove—” 

“It’s too provoking—” she burst out in her old mood, but directly added in a pensive tone, 
“ how can you think I care so for him ?” 

“ How can I?—you do fifty things for him you would n’t do for me.” 

“ Cousin!” 

“Task you for the smallest favor—I take one for a sample, and you refuse—you are a 
very unfair eousin,” and I took her hand. 

“Why?” said she, lifting her dark eye till its gaze met mine. It thrilled me in every 
nerve. ‘“ Why?” and her voice shook a little. 

“ Because you never do any thing I ask you to.” 

‘Indeed I do!”’ said she earnestly. 

“T wish I eould think so,” said I pensively. - 

We were standing by the window, and [ thought her hand trembled as I spoke; but she 
only turned away her head with a sigh, and, without speaking, gazed out upon the lawn. 
At another time, perhaps, she would have listened to my language differently; but I was 
going away, perhaps forever, and it made her so pensive. Yet she did not know her own 
feelings. Something told her to grant my boon—it was but a trifle—it seemed so foolish to 
hesitate—but then something whispered to her that she ought not to do it. But then it would 
be so reserved and uncousinly to refuse—and might I not be justly offended at her prudery ? 
What could she do? I could hear her breathe, and see her snowy bosom heave, as. she held 
her taper finger in her puzzle to her mouth. The conflict was going on between love and 
reserve,—and yet, poor little girl!--she knew it not! But I had been to the Black Hills, and 
shot buffalo! 

“And you really won’t come to-morrow night, without--without—” she paused and 
blushed ; while the low, soft, half-reproachful tone in which she spoke,——softer than an angel’s 

softest whisper,-—-smote me to the heart, and almost made me repent my determination. But 
then it was so pretty to see her look perplexed! 


’ 
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“ Ellen,” said I as if hurt, “I am serious—you do’nt think I’d trifle with you, but I never 
before tried to test how true were the professions of those I loved—if one is thus bitterly de- 
ceived, I care not to try again,” and half letting go her hand I turned partially away. 

For a second she did not answer, but she looked upon the ground. Directly a cloud came 
over the moon, and just as the whole room was buried in sudden shadow, I heard a sigh that 
seemed to come from the bottom of my little cousin’s heart, I felt a breath like a zephyr steal 
across my face, and—what’s the use of denying it?--I had conquered. But a hot tear-drop 
was on my face; and, as I pressed her hand more warmly than became a cousin, a sudden 
revulsion of feeling came across her, the true secret of her delicacy flashed like sunlight 
upon her mind, and feeling how utterly she had vetrayed herself, her head fell upon 








ie my shoulder, and I heard her sob. My heart stung me,—vain, ungenerous sinner that I was, 
i —and I would have given worlds to have saved her that one moment of agony. But in 
a another instant came the consciousness that I loved her. We spoke no word, we whispered 
i no vow, but as I felt how pure a heart T had won, a gush of holy feeling swept across my 
4 soul, and putting my arm gently around her, I drew her to me as softly as a mother embraces 
iF ler first born babe. ‘That moment I shall never forget. She ceased to sob, but she did not 


as yet look up. It might have been five minutes, or it might have been a half an hour—I 
could keep no measure of time. At last I said softly. 

“ Ellen!” 

‘«« Will you eome to-morrow night?” whispered she, lifting her dark eyes timidly from my 
shoulder. 

“‘ How can I refuse, dearest ?”’ said J, kissing the tears from her long lashes. 

* * * . * 

«“ Well, what followed, Jeremy ?” 

Whiff—whiff. 

“What followed ?—for heaven’s sake, tell us!” 

“What?” 

“Yes!” 
“| “Why a Mrs. Jeremy Short, to be sure.” J. 8, 
id Philadelphia, June 6th, 1839. 
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THE COTTAGER’S DOOR. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


Tue sunlight is gliding behind the high hills, 

And the bright clouds are piled for its couch of repose, 
And lullaby murmurs are heard in the rills, 

And the night bird is singing its song to the rose, 
Tho’ bright is the couch of the glad god of day, 

And sweet are the murmurs the rivulets pour, 
Yet brighter the eye, with its blue laughing ray, 

And sweeter the voice at the Cottager’s Door. 


The ear of the cotter, as homeward he hies, 
Is filled with the sound of its musieal tone, 
And in fancy he pictures the glad gleaming eyes, 
That wait but to meet the fond glance of his own; 
He hears, on his home-track, the echo of feet, 
And his heart’s gushing fountain doth well nigh run o’er, 
When his blithe bounding little ones leap forth to greet 
And welcome him home to the Cottager’s Door. 


He kisses the bright berry cheek of his dame, 
He lays his broad hand on his baby’s fair head, 

Andi listens, to catch from its lips the sweet name 

a Of Father—the first little word they e’er said. 

‘ Soft twilight advances, the little ones crowd 

ee Around the dear knee for their pillow once more, 

And the bright silver moon, thro’ a blue summer cloud, 
Gleams down on the group at the Cottager’s Door. 





June, 1839. 








VERBAL WONDERS IN LATIN. 


BY J. JONES, ESQ.——PHILADELPHIA. 


Since the days of the Spectator, it has been fashionable, among critics, to laugh at those 
wits who display their ingenuity, not in weaving a tissue or thread of striking and brilliant 
thoughts, but of effecting strange and difficult combinations, contrasts, or coincidences among 
mere sounds. These wonders were regarded in ancient times in a very serious light, and 
the practice of this solemn trifling occupied the secluded hours of the studious and learned, to 
a degree which at present appears incredible. 

I have just been amusing myself with a collection of these flowers, gleaned from an im- 
mense number, which, at different times, have sprung from monastic leisure and industry. 
Enigmas and acrostics abound in our own language, and overflow the pages of magazines 
and diaries; but what are now manufactured only by boys and girls, were deemed the 
chcicest products of learning and diligence in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. I have 
been astonished at the number of enigmas, in particular, which are to be found in antiquated 
folios. A riddle in the Latin language, however uncommon in the present times, was fer- 
merly a favorite and almost universal form of composition, when no language but Latin was 
thought worthy to be written. The following on S/eep, is a tolerable specimen of these 
enigmas: 

Sponte mea veniens varias ostendoe figuras ; 
Fingo metus vanos nulle discrimine veri ; 
Sed me nemo videt, nisi qui sua lumina claudit. 


What at present is known by the name of Charade, and which some may probably think 
a modern invention, has been familiar to monastic wits these five hundred years. ‘There are 
few words in the Latin language which have not been carefully dissected, and a riddle ex- 
tracted, not only from the whole, but from each of its component parts, when these parts, 
separately taken, had a meaning. ‘The fruit of this ingenious operation is dignified with the 
sonorous name of griphus, or logogriphus. Among numberless examples of the griphus, 
take the fellowing, built upon the word muscatum, a nutmeg; which may be dismembered 
into mus, musca, mustum: 


Si caput est, currit ; ventrem conjunge, volabit ; 
Adde pedem, comedes; et sine ventre, dides. 


But the most fertile of all these contrivances is the anagram. This consists in taking the 
letters of a given word, and forming new words out of them, by dropping some of them, or by 
changing their order. The way in which this kind of ingenuity, or rather labor, is designed 
to affect us, is by contrast or similitude. Thus that literary pioneer, John Alstedius (or 
Alsted,) has given us a happy specimen of the characteristic anagram in modelling the let- 
ters of his name into the word Sedulitas, This brilliant discovery gave birth to the following 
lines, which Clarissimus Alstedius, chose for his motto: 


Ut possis, mea mens, doctis que deoque placere, 
Sit pia sedulitas; sedula sit pietas. 


Thus also, another patient genius took the letters of the words, Rudolphus secundus de 
Austria imperator, and combining these disjecta membra anew, produced the following : 


Ardoris vacuus, tu de splendore triumphas. 


There is another species of the anagram, which consists in taking from a given word, those 
of its letters which denote numbers, and in putting these numbers together, some marvellous 
coincidence is discovered. This species has been Jearnedly denominated eteostichon or 
chronostichon. 

So much regard did the chronosticon formerly attain, that the restoration of Charles II. 
1660, was commemorated by a medal with this inscription : 


CeDant arMa oLezx paX regna serenat et agros, 
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One of the grandest and most venerable efforts of this kind of ingenuity displays itself in 
the acrostic. Examples of this occur in the arguments of Plautus’ comedies, and in many 
other classical productions. In more recent times volumes might be filled with the acrostics 
that have been built upon the names Jesus and Christ only. The latter, if we believe St. 
Austin and Eusebius, is found, in this shape in certain sybilline verses, whose authenticity 
it would be heresy to question, The following is a famous acrostig on the name of Jesus, 
and its complexity and ingenuity certainly lay claim to some praise: 


I ntercuncta micans I _ gniti sidera cel I 
E xpellit tenebras E_ toto phebus ut orb E 
S ic cecos removet JE.S US caliginis umbra S 
V ivicans que simul Vere preacordie mot U 
S olem justitie S ese probat esse beati S 


The echo is a mode of filling up a sentence significantly, by repeating the last syllable or 
syllables of a question or sentence. Butler, in his Hudibras, gives us an amusing example 
of this conceit. The following is a specimen in Latin, in which, particularly the first and 
last lines, there is a good deal of shrewdness: 


Dic an dives ero, si carmina scripsero? Sero. 
Ipse ait hec. Ait hoc. Cur itaclamat? Amat. 
Vere novo sponsum me fore remis? Eris. 

Que nes difficiles sunt in amore? More. 


The greatest subtlety, however, is displayed by those who work at the palindromus, which 
is the appellation given to a verse, the words, syllables, or letters of which may be read back- 
ward without a total destruction of sense or of harmony. 

Thus, some minute critic, has discovered that the words in the following line of Virgil, 


Musa mihi causas memora quo numine leso, 
may be read backward without any variation of numbers or sense, thus: 
Leso numine quo memora causas mihi musa. 


Phielphus presented the following compliment to Pope Pius II. which, though apparently 
a benediction, will, if read backward, produce directly the reverse : 


Conditio tua sit stabilis, nec tempore parvo 
Vivere te faciat hic, Deus omnipotens, 


If we reverse the order of the words, the same numbers are preserved, but the meaning is 
reversed ; 


Omnipotens deus hic faciat te vivere parvo 
Tempore, nec stabilis sit tua conditio. 


This art of transposition is carried to its highest peint of difficulty when a verse is produced 
the whole of which may be read backward, letter by letter, without the least alteration either 
of the numbers, the sense, or even of the words themselves. 

One of the Scaligers plumed himself exceedingly in producing the following line, which 
is of this kind: 


Si bene te tua laus taxat, sua laute tenebis. 


But this effort of genius is far exceeded by the following, which, on acccount of its mysterious 
structure and significance, has been gravely ascribed to the devil ; 


Signa te signa, temere me tangis et angis 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 


By these various methods, it is probable, that the Latin language has been more thoroughly 
wrought, has been more completely turned, twisted, dissected, and compounded, than any 
language whatever. Every religion has borrowed from it its language. Every science is in- 
debted to it for its terms. It has been made the medium of every system of laws. It has been 
modulated by every conceivable system of numbers. Every thing Hebrew or Greek has been 
made, anciently or modernly, to assume a Latin dress. Even the authors of late times, 
whose writings are originally German, Italian, English, or Spanish, have been transferred 
into the Latin tongue. It is the longest lived, and most extensively diffused of any human 
language, since it was spoken and written with equal facility and excellence on the banks of 
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Arno and Tyber, in the age of Cesar and Leo, ages separated by an interval of fifteen hun- 
dred years, and since it is studied, even at present, and is familiarly known to the studious, 
in India, Europe, and America; on the Ganges, the Danube, the Maragnon, and the 
Mississippi. 

The Latin language is supposed to teem with every thing reasonably delightful and in- 
structive; and so it does; but a tolerable acquaintance with modern Latin will inform us, 
that it likewise contains the most voluminous monuments of human error and folly; that 
the whole mass or body of it has passed through the punster’s mill, has been pounded into 
its minutest fibres in the griphical mortar; and has been sifted clean away in the anagram- 
matical sieve. 


CONSUMPTION. 


BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 


Att through the dreary winter months 
We nursed her lovely form, 

And trembled at the slightest gale 
Or threatening of a storm. 

How solemnly we guarded her,— 
How tearfully caressed— 

And eh! with what an anxious gaze 

We watched her troubled rest! 


And when the searching winds of March, 
Swept by with moaning sound, 

How still became our hearts with fear, 
How pale each face around. 

And eagerly—yet half afraid, 
We marked the slightest change, 

And fancied in her tones of love 
A cadence sadly strange. 


We could not bear to see her fade— 
To note her failing voice, 

E’en though its murmured melody 
Still faltered out-—rejoice ! 

Her eyes looked larger than of yore, 
Her brow more purely white ; 

And oh! we shuddered when she held 
Her hand against the light. 


That hand was tremulous and thin, 
Yet oft, when tears we shed, 

She pressed it tenderly in turn 
Upon each drooping head ! 

O she was lovelier every hour, 
And dearer every day,—— 

And made our lowly home a place 
For angel guests to stay! 


But winter storms at length were gone, 
The flowers began to bloom, 

And as she stronger grew, a light 
Broke in upon our gloom, 


Philadelphia, June 4th. 
3* 
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And joy too deep for words to tell 
Was ours, one balmy day— 

It was the softest and the last 
Of the sweet month of May :— 


We bore her gently to the shade 
Of an old, favorite tree, 

We placed her on the very spot 
Where she had wished to be. 

We wept sweet tears of gratitude, 
And smiled with strange delight, 
To see how freshly bloomed her cheek 

And how her eyes grew bright. 


And one—the youngest of our band, 
Twined roses for her hair;— 

And merrily eur mirth rung out 
Upon the pleasant air. 

Then, when our hearts were full of hope, 
E’en then she bowed her head, 

And with a blessing on her lips 
Her lovely spirit fled! 


Yes! in that very home of life, 
That seemed but made for bloom, 
Death in our midst unheeded stood, 
And claimed her for the tomb. 
We put the red-rose garland off— 
It was but mockery there, 
And gathered half-blown buds of white 
To place upon her bier. 


We had no words to tell our woe— 
We were too sad to speak, 

As one by one, we pressed a kiss 
The Jast—upon her cheek. 

And since when all around are gay, 
And birds are on the wing, 

We hasten to our loved one’s grave 
With the first flowers of spring. 


















































THE LILY HAND. 


Concluded from our last Number. 


Ir is perhaps scarcely necesssary to enter into a geographical delineation and detail, in 
order to take the reader step by step unconsciously into the labyrinth of my tale. Buta 
rough outline cannot be amiss to the proper appreciation of the incidents and characters which 
must be brought before the eye, in order to acquaint him with the regular adventure, part of 
which has already been detailed. The verdant and extensive plains of Western England, 
have been the subject of many a traveller’s theme, and perhaps no part has more charms for 
the unpractised eye. But the feelings awakened by the beauty and the grace of the English 
landscape, dotted with the neat and unpretending cottages—which, as they are above all 
praise, are frequently the subject of it—give place in the mind of the traveller, to the more 
strong and active emotions awakened as he approaches the lofty mountain, the deep valley, 
the roaring torrent, and the steep precipices—for which North Wales is so celebrated. It 
ought to be the land of inspiration and of song. Rivers and torrents almost without number, 
roll and dash through its mountain valleys. The scenery which rises almost perpendicula:ly 
on the mountain side from the very brink of its streams, while anon the dark defiles, deep, 
narruw and barren, which serve to designate the course, which the sullen stream takes be- 
tween the mountains—the summits rough, stony and sterile, heighten the sublime in effect, 
render the contrast more broadly marked, and combine with the verdant plain below, to give 
the highest poetic influence to that region. 

In North Wales, in the heart of Montgomery, and amid acluster of mountains, towers the 
huge mass of Plinlimmon. The vales intervening between the many heights, diversify the 
bleak and barren regions, otherwise calculated to inspire nothing but impressions of dreary 
sublimity. The mountain chain on the side of Clwyd in the County of Denbigh, gradually 
sinks, and at the level plain for about twenty miles in length and four or five in breadth, 
presents the most brilliant picture of fertility, heightened doubtless by contrast, and is justly 
considered the most beautiful spot in the whole island. Being in the summer of 1794, an 
inhabitant of Dublin, and a merry youngster of nineteen summers, I had occasion to pay this 
delightful spot a visit, on some family affairs; the signature of all the members being neces- 
sary to convey some property, which my father on behalf of the heirs had been authorised to 
sell. I shall never forget the light-heartedness with which I sat out upon this journey. The 
fame of the maidens of this tract of country, which at that time was denominated “The 
Valley,” though with what regard to propriety I never could ascertain, imparted a zest to the 
journey which nothing else could have given. ‘The romance of my boyhood still clung in- 
veterately to me, and I anticipated some “cheerie” times with the gay damsels of this 
renowned place. My humor and my brogue too, were fresh as my years, and with a heart 
delighting in gaiety and fun, I doubted not, that I should create quite a sensation among the 
girls of the place. The only individual with whom I could claim acquaintanceship was an 
old Aunt, who had the merit of having dandled me in her arms in childhood, and who with 
the utmost tax of memory I was unable to recall, there was beside an Uncle, whose face I 
had never seen, a notable character among the mountaineers, and who with his daring feats 
had made his name famous. He was justly accounted the best wrestler in Wales, and as I 
had acquired some celebrity for my skill in the same manly exercise, I thought that with the 
help of young and fresh limbs, I might be able to trip up the heels of the old gentleman upen 
the greensward, and thereby win immortal honors. I confess my heart beat with some emo- 
tions at the thought of attempting the feat, but what is too hard for the warm heart, the 
sinewy arm, and the high hope of an aspiring, young Irishman, with his head full of love and 
the ladies? There was some reputation to be made too, by the encounter, even if I was 
worsted, for so great had become the reputation of the veteran, that no man on the mountain 

had dared for years to grapple with him; and of course he felt among them like the game 
cock of the barn yard. I revolved many expedients in my mind, ‘by which I fancied I might 
take advantage and having recently acquired the knowledge of some new trips from a French 
dancing master, I pictured the old gentleman with his heels in the air, so repeatedly and 
vividly before my mind, that I finally began to imagine that it might be no great exploit after 
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all. But time jogged on in his course, as I lessened the steps of my journey, and on the 
evening of the third day I found myself, after much inquiry for the good lady, at the cottage 
door of Aunt Deborah. It is needless to say, that it required some persuasion to induce the 
old lady to believe that I was the same “ Donald,” that she had rocked and dandled nineteen 
years before, but her matronly experience finally came to her aid, and she decided that “ it 
must be true.” 

« Donald,” said she with the rich Irish brogue which she still retaimed—“ An sure ye 
have n’t travel’t the journey bi yoursel, mun. An’ it’s the Lord’s marcey, that ye had n’t a 
been benighted and clean lost i’ the bogs o’ yer own country, or been kilt by the Welchmen 
o’ this.” 

I endeavored to console the good lady, however, with the reflection, that what ever might 
have happened, I was at least out of all possible danger for the present; which, as her per- 
ceptive faculties were not very obtuse, she readily perceived and granted. After enjoying a 
hearty repast, from the cheer which was plentifully set before me, and having answered the 
thousand and one questions, which the old Jady’s loquacity rendered more necessary than her 
lack of information, I retired to bed for the night. 

It is needless to say, that I dreamed of love and bright eyes, and that the visions of the 
night were not only blissful, but, partook of the general hue of my waking thoughts. I fan- 
ciec that the eyes of more than one fair maiden, had beamed approvingly upon me, and when 
the sun peeped through the casement in the morning, I awoke with the happy consciousness, 
that I was the most genteel fellow alive. I had been guilty of making love-vows to more 
than one ruddy cheek damsel with the hue imparted by the “praties,” in the good land of Old 
Ireland, where the bloom of health and beauty is heightened by this beloved esculent. What 
had I then to fear from the girls of the Valley, when my eyes had met the approving glances 
of the sweet little dears at home. 

There is no principle more predominant in the heart of a true young Irishman, than that 
of a deep devotion to the female sex. In him it is a controlling principle, and while the 
blood courses freely through his veins, the fire of his devotion never remains unfed at the 
heart. There is a chivalrous spirit in the Irish Nation peculiarly its own, and a want of 
selfishness where the heart is interested, which can be found in no other. So much so, that 
even among the most abandoned and degraded, if «the good man” takes into his head to 
give his partner a “ bateing,” “ an’ sure an’ he has the right to do it, seeing its his own woman,” 
it would be a sorry act for a meddlesome wight to interfere to prevent the transaction, for the 
good mistress would not fail, even under the smart of the husband’s blows, to apply the broom- 
stick to the head and shoulders of the intruder. 

As I gazed out into the Village, all seemed rife with festivity and merriment, and it was 
evident at a glance, that it must be a holy-day among the Villagers. ‘There was a troop of 
merry damsels with their heads bedecked with flowers, tripping carelessly along. And here 
were the lads of the place, with the best their trunks eould afford, donned, in high expectation 
of meeting the chosen of their hearts upon the greensward. The May-pole was already 
reared within sight upon the green, and the ground around it bestrewed with flowers, and I 
rightly conjectured that there would be merry times ere the sun ran his course for the day. 
It instantly recurred to me that the May morning had been forgotten as well by Aunt Deborah 
as by me, and hastening below stairs, I found that the good lady was no less sound a sleeper 
than myself. She was not long, however, in making her appearance, having been awakened 
ny my first movement, and gave me the hearty blessing fur the day, se peculiar to the Irish 

vation. 

“ An’ Donald,” said she, “sure an’ I niver mentioned till you the merry making o’ the day, 
and sure boy, but ye ’Il take a turn on the green, wi’ the best o’ em.” I assured her that I 
should not be found wanting in spirit, but should mingle in the jollities of the Village, and 
perchance make love to the May Queen. “But Donald, that same may be nobody but Jenet, 
yer ain kith an’ kin, and sure boy, but mony’s the eye that would be sore vexed, did ye 
receive but a smile fra’ the lady.” 

She was mistaken, however. When I joined the merry throng, in company with a lad, 
whom my good Aunt had selected, I was received with a hearty welcome, and soon became 
one of themselves. Jenet was absent, asI soon found from the conversation and looks of the 
village gallants. There was much regret among the whole group, in which even the ladies 
participated, when it was ascertained from some recruits from the mountains, that the indis- 
position of her Uncle, would prevent her becoming a participant of the sports of the day. It 
required no very keen perception, to see that she was a universal favorite, and I inwardly 
longed for a sight of the fair Cousin, whose sweetness of temper and engaging qualities, drew 
forth so many encomiums, and whose beauty was so generally appreciated and praised. 
There were many bright eyed damsels amid the merry throng, but my heart seemed to desire 
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the presence of the fair unknown.—So high is the ambition of man in affairs of the heart, 
that he can never suffer himself to pay court to any but her whom fame, or his own choice 
designates as the bright particular star, in the hemisphere of his fair acquaintances. 

It was indeed a sight to gladden the heart, to witness this array of Village beauty, sur- 
rounding the fairest—by common consent—the Queen of the day, with the bright blossoms 
in their hair, and the tastily arranged wreath of spring flowers around their snowy brows. It 
seemed as if nature delighted to minister to their pleasure, and to impart te innocence addi- 
tional charms. I had mingled with some of the fuirest daughters in the higher ranks of 
Dublin, and had some, though but slight opinion of my taste, yet to me this troop of Village 
maidens far excelled the brightest and gayest that I had ever before beheld. The pleasant 
pastimes around the May-pole were somewhat new to me, bred amid the hum of business, 
and of the City, the whole seemed like a fairy scene, and I entered with much delight into 
the festivities of the hour; there was nevertheless a lurking thought of the absent beauty, 
which served to keep my heart in check from particular regard to any one of the ladies, yetI 
received the kisses which in the various pastimes were freely bestowed with a hearty good 
will. Many a cherry cheeked lassy, blushed at receiving the salute from “the stranger,” 
yet I could perceive no lack of willingness when the favor had been fairly won. The old 
folks applauded, while the young ones were the willing players, and many an old father’s and 
mother’s eye lighted up with paternal pride, as their favorite gave evidence of superior skill, 
or seemed selected from the throng as objects of momentary regard. 

There was an old man, who leaned upon his crutch, while his silver hair hung dewn to 
his shoulders, with the most venerable look of any in the group, who seemed to laugh the 
longest and the loudest of any upon the green, and I found that his approving smile, or his 
laugh of derision had more effect upon young men who joined in sports, than the applause, 
or reviling of all the other spectators together. I soon ascertained that he was a kind of 
patriarch of the Village, and bestowed his regard only upon the worthy. He had been the 
most athletic man of the place, and in the sports of the times, never found an equal, until 
“Jack of the Mountain,” young in years, had imperceptibly gained strength enough to war- 
rant, a wrestle with the old man, but the trial ended without the desired result, for after an 
hour’s tustling, it was decided by the umpires, that Jack of the Mountain was too young a 
man to be permitted to worry by length of time, to secure a victory over “Old Daddy Strong.” 
The villagers had dropped his name which was McCullock, he being of Irish descent, and had 
given him a cognomen, derived from his great muscular powers. 

This “Jack of the Mountain,” the reader must know, was no less a person than the uncle 
of whose prowess I have spoken, and whose indisposition had deprived the company of the 
presence of Jenet. But if “Old Daddy Strong, was pleased with the sports of the ring, 
around the May-pole, his joy knew no bounds, when the young men separated from the 
merry maidens, to exhibit their prowess, in the more manly exercise of running, wrestling, 
jumping, and all the train of hardy feats for which he himself had been so famous. 

I stood for a long time a spectator of the exciting scene, as I saw one and another stretched 
upon the green by his more active, or athletic competitor, not wishing to obtrude myself into 
the sports, but wishing to be requested to join. The old man was not long in detecting the 
idler, and with a sharp rebuke bade me mingle in the sport. I did so with alacrity, and in a 
short time gave some evidence of my ability as a wrestler. There was one young man who 
had made himself conspicuous for strength in the early part of the morning, by hurling the 
bar, and various other feats, and who had stood aloof during the lighter sports, because, as I 
heard it whispered, “the fair Jenet was not of the company,’—-who eyed me with what I 
took for something like scorn, but which the eld man interpreted into a desire to engage with 
me, should I continue successful. 

« You ’ll ha a chance my boy,” said the old man addressing him, “to try yer arms wi’ the 
fair stranger, I’m a thinking, ha!” The young man said nothing, but still continued to eye 
me, though I thought when the word fuir escaped the old man’s lips, that I detected a scorn- 
ful curl of his. 

From what afterward transpired, I found that he was supposed by the villagers to be des- 
tined to wear the mantle when age should impair the strength of my Uncle Jack. No 
young man could withstand him, as a wrestler, and few seemed disposed to try; the broken 
heads of their comrades, whom they had seen whirled in the air, by the strength of arm of 
this young giant, acted too strongly upen the nerves of others, to lead them hastily to the 
venture. 

My blood had always been of the most excitable nature, and when I detected what I sup- 
posed to be scorn upon the lips of the young man, my blood boiled for the encounter, and 
stepping up to him I challenged him, for a wrestle. A shout rose from the spectators, and 
all other pursuits were suspended in an instant. The old man seemed more excited than 
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ever. He hobbled up to me on his crutch,—shook my hand, laughed outright—and wished 
me “luck”—looked at my opponent,—asked him ‘if his back was clean,””—*« warranted that 
he would find grass on his jacket in a few minutes”—and laughed and chuckled at the joke. 
I saw the color rise to the brow of the young man, and felt, that he was nerved to desperation 
for the encounter, but I was in for the feat, and resolved come weal or woe, to toss him in 
the air if possible. 

Our holds were taken, and he seemed to grip me with the power and ferocity of the tiger. 
Mine was not much less slack, and at the word given by the old man, the struggle com- 
menced. He seemed determined to conquer by main strength, and as we tossed up and 
down without any decided advantage being gained by either party, I felt as if my very bones 
were cracking beneath his grasp. He evidently found that he had more than ordinary to ac- 
complish, and seemed to redouble his efforts,—I too was not idle, I tried every trip of the 
science, but he stood upon the ground as if planted like a pillar. I tugged to whirl him to 
the ground, but his body seemed as unyielding as the stately oak, which towers erect in the 
storm. Some of the spectators cried out at lenght, for us to desist—but the old man brought 
his crutch to the ground, and gave the emphatic NO, while our efforts were renewed with 
increased fierceness; as yet I had tried neither ef the trips taught me by the recent master. 
In fact I thought it idle to attempt it, with a man who stood as if nailed to the ground as 
fast as he planted his foot upen it. Our struggles became more and more desperate, for a 
moment I perceived him at fault, I gave him the unexpected trip, and we fell to the ground, 
he undermost amid the shouts of the spectators, and the huzzas of the old man. He seemed 
as if he was in the element of his wishes, he took off his old hat and whirled it round in a 
fury increasing its speed with the clamor at every circle. As we arose from the ground, the 
young man flew at me with the desperation of a wild beast despoiled of its young, but Old 
Strong instantly interfered, and respect for him was too great, for any to dare to defy his 
authority. 

I shall never forget the countenance of the young man at that mement, shame, pride, anger 
and revenge, seemed struggling for the mastery, nothing soothing that the old man could 
say, no jest of his companions could calm the agitation of his spirit, which showed itself in 
the tremor of his frame. It seemed as if all he gloried in on earth had been wrenched from 
him ina moment. The sports of the day were deadened at once. ‘The pride of the village, 
after the excitement was over, was apparently as deeply touched as that of the young man, 
whose agitation drew forth my sincerest commiseration. Could I have restored him to noble 
bearing and dignified and haughty confidence, I would have suffered defeat, even, myself. 
Why he should take it so much to heart, I did not learn till evening, in company with Aunt 
Deborah, and although the old lady was proud of my achievement, she wept, when she com- 
municated the intelligence that Jack of the Mountain had vowed, that “no man who had 
ever been laid with his back upon the green, should be the husband of Jenet,” “an’ you 
Donald,” said the good lady, “you would not wish to mar the happiness of young Strong.” 

The fact flashed upon me at once, that the old gentleman had given way to momentary 
excitement, and that he was not really glad of my victory. And I expressed to my good 
Aunt my suspicions. “As for that Donald,” an’ I do n’t know but you may be right, but 
the old man never thought much of “Jack of the Mountain,” since the hard tustle, they had 
together, an’ I ’m not sure that he’d like his boy to be married till Jenet, “but your Uncle’s 
house-keeper is the kin 0’ young Strong, an’ faith she "Il do all for the match.” ‘There was 
something flattering to my vanity in all this, and I began rather to rejoice in my success, 
than to remember the discomfiture of young Strong. __ 

It was the third night after this, that the occurrence took place of which I have already 
apprised the reader. The old man had become somewhat better, and hearing of my arrival 
and of my exploits, had sent Jenet to bid me repair to the mountain, the damsel, of a laugh- 
ter-loving and frolic mood, received permission of the old man, to surprise me, and, if possible, 
to frighten me out of my conscious importance, by some little trick by the way, and having 
tarried until night-fall at the edge of the mountain, accomplished her errand as the reader has 
been informed. There was something so singular in the adventure, that I scarcely believed 
my own senses, and it was not till a comfortable glass of grog from the flagon of the old 
man, who soon after entered and gave me the usual welcome, had restored me to the proper 
possession of my nerves, that I was induced to accede to it as reality. 

I found old “Jack of the Mountain,” a jolly old blade as ever drank a can of good ale, and 
discourse by his fire side, made me almost forget my fairy guide, but I was at length restored 
to the consciousness of her existence by her entrance into the room upon some office of 
housewifery. 

«“ And Jenet,” said the old man, “here ’s your Cousin Donald, girl, you seem bashful for 
two that have journeyed together. Tell me boy, did she cut any of her pranks by the way.” 
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In faith, but she ’s frightened the sleepy Lowlanders half out of their wits, with the canny 
lanthorn. You ’ve heard of “The Fiery Maid,” while you sojourned below, have n’t you.— 
« But, no, Deb knows the joke and says nothing.” However, I found to my cost that the 
maiden was as wild and as fearless as her Uncle in his strongest flight could depict her, she 
had let my Aunt into the secret of her mission it appeared. and the good lady, had pretended 
to depart on an office of charity, while her niece played off her pranks upon me. The actual 
distance of the house on the mountain from the residence of Aunt Deborah, had been seem- 
ingly increased by the tricks ef Cousin Jenet, who had taken me around the dreariest route, 
with the intent of frightening me out of my wits. She laughed outright, when I upbraided 
her with a design to ensnare me inte some ravine, by way of securing her lover, young 
Strong, and said she believed her Uncle would assure me that his brawney arm had no 
charms for her, though her father and her Uncle had presumed to select him, and his hands 
too, giving me a look from beneath her lashes, which made the blood tingle through my 
veins,—are so rough and bear-like, that I fear to allow him to touch me.” 

“ Jenet,” said her Uncle, “Ill ride to your father’s to-morrow, and see what he has to say 
of this stroll by night, with so comely a lad as Donald here.” 

The blood shot up to the very brow of the girl, as she was thus linked with me, and she 
turned and rushed from the room to hide her confusion. 

“ Love at first sight,” cried my Uncle. “ Donald, what soft things in the way of converse 
beguiled the way up the mountain side—ha, boy.” 

* * * * * * 

There was merry piping on the mountain top some weeks after this, and a gathering of 
the damsels froma the Valley, and of lads from all parts. The notices had been issued in the 
Welsh style, and as I find a copy in my portfolio, I give it herewith. 


May 23d, 17— 
“ As we, Donald Jones and Jenet Cyslett, intend to enter the matrimonial state, on Friday, 
the 27th instant, the young woman intends to make a bidding upon the occasion, at her 
father’s house, called Slin-forge, in the parish of Clwyd, in the County of Denbigh, where 
your agreeable company is humbly solicited, and whatever donation you may be pleased to 
bestow upon her then, will be thankfully received, and cheerfully repaid by her father and 
mother, whenever called for on a similar occasion.” 


This custom of making presents to the bride, has existed in Wales, from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary; and it is a grievous insult, to attend a marriage 
gathering without complying with it. In factno Welshman ever thinking of doing so, know- 
ing, that “upon the like occasion,” it shall be returned. 

Reader, I shall not tire you with any thing like a description of the ceremony, nor shall I 
detail the sorrow of young Strong, and the anger of my Uncle’s house-keeper, nor shall I tell 
you how eld Strong forgot his enmity to the family over the good liquor, which operates like 
oil upon the wound of a Welshman’s spirit, nor yet shall I tell you how the bride trembled, 
when her delicate little hand was placed in mine. But “the maid of the fiery steed,” 
ceased to be the term of the Lowlanders, though many affirm, that she “may yet be seen o’ 
nights hovering o’er the brink of some ravine, or dashing with her fiery charger on the 
mountain side, over projecting rocks, and down the precipices, regardless of danger.” ‘There 
are others too, who tell of a fairy form sailing on moonlight nights upon the dark stream 
and which when pursued, flits like a will-o-the-wisp up the mountain side. ButI have it on 
the authority of my old woman, that these things are not true, but, she adds, with a knowing 
look, that she once: knew a person led a chase up the mountain, who ever after was a sincere 
believer. Lenox. 


Philade)phia, May, 1839. 










THE FOUNTAIN GLEN. 


BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 





I stood beside my boyhood’s spring, The paths, familiar feet had worn, 
And heard its silvery song, The creeping grass o’erspread, 

And saw the cliff its shadow fling And where the tufted seat was torn, 
The lonesome glen along; The serpent made his bed. 

And thought of that delightful time, Where erst I mark’d, ere summer’s close, 
When first I paus’d to drink, The playful robin wheel, 

And listen’d to its pleasing chime, The vulture from the swamp arose, 
Beside the glistening brink. And left his loathsome meal. 

With many a field of sloping green, The cot its whited sides display’d, 
And rural charm to ken, Beneath the shading tree ; 

’T was then to me a luring scene— Along the marsh the streamlet stray’d, 
A fancy-peopled glen ; And skimm’d the minnow free. 

And still it shar’d a beauteous hue, The browzing kine were on the plain, 
But o’er the Jawn’s repose, And seught the breeze’s wing, 

With every memory-haunted view, Or low’d adown the travell’d plain, 
A blended sadness rose. Or loiter’d by the spring. 

The olden tree that graced the spot, Sweet fountain of the lonesome glen, 
Had wither’d grown and bare, That gushest in the sun! 

And merry wild-birds sought it not, O’er pebbly bed, and weedy fen, 
To woo and warble there ; Thy flashing waters run; 

The sod was verdant where it flung But from the warm and radiant sky, 
Its branches o’er the way, That lights thy shelving lawn, 

But from the root no scion sprung, Though bloom and beauty lingers nigh, 
To grace the trunk’s decay. Lite’s early charm has gone. 


EVENING SKETCHES. 


BY WILLIAM B. MANN, 


Tere is something beautiful ina summer midnight, when the sky is serene, and silence is 
upon the earth, and the whole world is slumbering as noiselessiy as if hushed into an ever- 
lasting sleep. ‘The soul in such an hour breaks from the shackles of its earthy tenement, 
mounts heavenward, and becomes lost in bright and holy musings. Byron has said that 
“tan’s control stops with the shore,” that he has not strength to change the ocean, nor to 
render it tributary to his power; and who has not thought as he gazed upon the heavens in 
the depths of midnight, that “man’s control” stops also with the earth; that although he 
may make desolate the fairest portions of creation, though he may change a blooming para- 
dise into a barren wilderness, yet he cannot mar the firmament, the glory of God ;—-nor can 
the impious hand of the creature affect in the least the Heavens which are His handiwork. 
For the same stars which beheld the attempts of an Alexander to enslave the world, looked 
down and smiled upon the efforts of a Napoieon to accomplish the same ebject after an 
interval of some thousand years. 
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36 STANZAS. 


I love in moments of sadness to gaze upon the sky and think how many aching hearts, 
how many grief-stricken beings, have for centurics poured forth their complaints and told 
their sorrows to that same moon which now shines upon us. There is something so melan- 
choly, so mournful, so majestic, and yet withal so pleasing in her pale countenance, that we 
cannot wonder that by ancient nations there was rendered to her a part of that worship which 
is only due to the Most High ; for it was then as it is now the custom of the human heart 
to be so ravished with the gift as to forget the hand of the giver. She was worshipped by 
the Pheenicians and was called by them, Astarte, “Queen of heaven with crescent horns,” 
and to her the Sidonian virgins paid their midnight vows. 

From my earliest youth I loved to gaze upon the moon; and upon the stars which were 
the objects of my boyish wonder. Sinc2 I have grown up into the world and became a part of 
it, and the toils and the cares of life begin already to thicken around me, but I still love to steal 
silently from the crowd and gaze upon her face, while thoughts of other days rush thick and 
fast upon my memory. It seems but as yesterday when I stretched myself under the tree in 
my father’s yard, and caught a glimpse of her face through the over-spreading boughs. But 
a few short years and she will not shine on me but above me. Yet her countenance will not 
be less lovely nor her rays less bright, but she will still roll on in her glory till the last trump 
shall sound and the Heavens themselves shall be no more. 


STANZAS. 


I wovtp that I was young again, that on my youthful brow, 
Time’s signet had not traced its lines se heavily as now, 

That my young heart beat wild and free, as erst it used to do, 
When life seemed calm as cradled seas before my childlike view. 


I would that I was happy now, as then I used to be, 

In dreams of childhood’s gay romance beneath the greenwood tree,— 
To listen to the merry notes of feathered songsters there, 

And think the world would ever be, as then, all bright and fair. 


No storm-cloud cast its shadows o’er the brightness of my way, 
Or dimmed the light and purity of pleasure’s sunny ray ; 

The gushing fount of early bliss was sparkling to our eyes, 
Bright as the flashing brilliancy of distant, starry skies. 


The hours of youth with merry flow were hastening along, 

Like fairy barques when wafted on to notes of lute and song,— 
The siren whispered melody, and listening to her spell, 

We never thought that in this world dull care had power to dwell. 


No dim-drawn vision checked the rise of youthful revelry, 

Or crushed affection’s rising hopes that struggled to be free ; 

No wintry blast swept o’er the plain to chill each budding flower, 
But happiness dwelt sweetly there, like once in Eden’s bower. 


I would that I was young again, for then the hand of time 

Had marked my path, with follies, less—perhaps with less of crime; 
But youth’s gay, happy hours have fled, and mingled with the past : 
And shipwrecked hopes are all that’s left—the darkest, and the last. 


Philadelphia, May, 1839. SH; 












THE DEAF AND DUMB GIRL. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


In the autumn of 18—, I was making “the grand tour,’ and on my way from Paris to 
Marseilles, I met with an extraordinary adventure, which I will relate in all its strange and 
harrowing details. The hill at Autun, covered with its vineyards and their rich fruit, is pic- 
turesyue and pleasing; but the gathering time was then past, and the scene was flat and 
dismal ; my companions in the diligence were by no means persons of elegant manners, and 
to make bad worse, a drizzling rain kept falling, and the dampness of the atmosphere caused 
a depression in the spirits of myself and fellow-travellers. We had not gone far beyond 
Autun, when the diligence stopped at the entranee of an avenue, which opened into the high 
road, and led to a splendid mansion, evidently the abode of a person of rank and distinction. 
A small party of elegantly dressed persons stood at the gate, and it appeared that one of them 
was about to proceed with us in the conveyance, ‘wo servants came forward, bringing 
travelling bags and trunks which were duly fastened upon the roof, and this done, a fine- 
looking young man, in a military cloak and travelling cap, separated himself from the party, 
which consisted besides himself of an elderly gentleman and two ladies, one of whom seemed 
to be the mamuina of the other, and after kissing the ladies’ hands, he advanced and took his 
seat, without taking the slightest notice of the other passengers, and then putting his head 
and part of his body out from the window, he maintained a conversation with the ladies until 
all was ready for starting; and then came the parting words, the words which always fall 
mournfully on the heart, but most mournfully wpon young hearts that love. Several voices 
exclaimed “ A pleasant journey !” but one small timid voice added, “ Adieu, Jules!” There 
was sweet music in that timid voice; it spoke audibly to the heart, though it scarcely reached 
the ear. And all who heard it, felt that by the speaker of those parting words, our fellow- 
traveller was beloved. 

The young man also repeated the word “adieu!” but it was in a much firmer and gayer 
tone, and he waved his hand and agitated his body, without seeming to care in the least for 
the other passengers, or to mind the personal inconvenience he put them to. At length the 
diligence moved on, and the chateau and the party at the gate were left far behind. M. Jules 
now began to settle himself in his seat, and to cast inquiring glances at his fellow-travellers, 
by all of whom he was similarly regarded. He was a fine looking young man, with sym- 
metric figure and a dark expressive countenance; but his eye had an expression of gay 
recklessness in it, which did not raise him in my estimation; and there was a thoughtless 
light-hearted joyance in his manner which vexed me. I had at first set him down as a per- 
fect hero of romance. He was very communicative, and gave us to understand that he was 
a military officer, that the old gentleman, from whom he had just parted, was his uncle, one 
of the richest land proprietors in Burgundy, and that the younger of the two ladies was his 
daughter, Josephine, to whom our companion was on the point of being married; and, of 
course, we were favored with very glowing descriptions of her beauty and virtues. He was 
journeying now to make preparations for the wedding; and intended to throw up his com- 
mission, abandon a military life, and reside with his wife six months in the country, and the 
rest of the year in Paris. Such were his arrangements, stated in the course of a lively and 
animated conversation, which was only interrupted by the sudden stoppage of the vehiele, 
and we found that our journey was arrested by a multitude of persons of all sexes and ages, 
singing, shouting, dancing, fiddling. We soon discovered that we were in the midst of a fair. 
“ Why,” exclaimed a fellow-passenger, Madame Vernet, after taking an almanac from her 
reticule, and inspecting it rapidly, “ this is St. Ursula’s day.” 

“ Ursula !”” exclaimed M. Jules with an expression of surprise, with which alarm appeared 
to be associated. 

f “2 es!” rejoined Madame Vernet, handing the almanac to him; “ yousee, it is St. Ursula’s 
ay. 
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M. Jules took the almanac in his hand, and appeared to look at it, then repeating the word 
« Ursula” in a low tone, he returned the book to its owner. 

“ Ah!” said Madame Vernet, “I suppose Ursula is the second name of your destined 
bride.” 

“No!” replied Jules, faintly, and then became silent, thoughtful and reserved. 

Evening had by this time drawn imperceptibly on, and upon the hills appeared the last 
faint reflection of the departed luminary of day; all nature appeared to be calm: the trees 
were still, the birds sung not among the leaves, the very air was mute, and silence led to 
reverie—reverie to sleep; the postilions had ceased to swear, and none of us knew how the 
time had passed when the coach had stopped for supper at Chalons-sur-Saone. 

After a hasty meal, again we set out upon our journey, none more anxious than M. Jules. 
“ Are we out of Chalons?” he was constantly enquiring. So frequently was this question 
put, that at length one of the passengers said “ Why do you ask.” 

“‘T have no particular reason for asking,” he replied. 

“ Were you ever at Chalons before?” rejoined the passenger. 

«Yes, I was quartered there with my regiment once.” 

«+ You have some friends here, then ?”’ 

“No,” he rejoined quickly, and hastily ; the conversation therefore dropped, and very soon 
afterward the whole of the passengers were in the arms of Morpheus. We could not have 
slept long before a terrible shake awakened us all; the vehicle had stopped again. The night 
was extremely dark, and the wind howled mournfully through the trees that skirted the road, 
a small light upon which, as if from a lanthorn, indicated that we were about to receive an 
accession to our numbers. The diligence had stopped to take up their passenger. 

“ We are quite full already,” was the general exclamation, when this discovery was made. 

“ There is still one vacant place,” growled the conductor. 

There was no disputing this point; but we grumbled, nevertheless, for we had been very 
comfortable hitherto, and the addition of another person was by no means welcome. 

“Tt ’s only a young lady,” said the conductor, in a tone of voice which indicated he was 
in a very bal temper. “It’s only a young lady, who will not take up much room.” Pre- 
sently a small figure in white appeared upon the steps; “She will not trouble you,” added 
the conductor, “for she is deaf and dumb; I have carried her before now to Lyons—the 
devil take her! She has always occasioned me some misfortune.” ‘The female had by this 
time got in, and taken her seat. “Wo-o! wo-o!” cried the conductor, addressing the pos- 
tilion, ‘‘ Mind the horses, they are rearing terribly.” And then directing his conversation to 
a man in the garb of a priest, whom we could see by the light of a lanthorn, standing in the 
road. “ Adieu, M. le Cure, you may be sure I ’Il take care of the young lady!” Crack went 
the postilion’s whip, and again we were proceeding on our journey. 

We were all very desirous of knowing something about our fellow passenger, but as she 
was deaf and dumb, it was of no use saying a word to her; the ladies, indeed, got up a con- 
versation upon the double misfortune of the poor girl, but that soon ended, and then they 
moved and figetted, to attract attention, but she sat very quiet, and took no notice of any 
body. An unpleasant chilliness now came over us; we pulled up the windows, drew our 
cloaks close around us, and the ladies put shawls over their bonnets. But we still felt un- 
comfortable, so much so, indeed, that M. Jules let down one of the windows, declaring that 
the external air was warmer than the atmosphere we breathed in the diligence. We found 
this to be the case, and all of us were puzzled to solve this philosophical mystery. We did 
not shiver now so much as we had done before, but nevertheless, all complained of a very 
uneasy sensation; and many jests were made upon the subject, and at length some one said 
that it was entirely attributable to the deaf and dumb girl. We again endeavored to lull 
ourselves off to sleep, but could not, one awoke in a fright, another was constantly starting, a 
third had frightful dreams, and M. Jules moaned so dreadfully, that we were obliged to shake 
him, and then he tuld us he had been troubled with a dreadful nightmare. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Madame Vernet, “ we ate too much for supper at Chalons.” And every 
body concurred in the opinion thus expressed. 

At length day dawned, and the first beams of morning falling upon the white dress of the 
deaf and dumb girl, again ¢llected our attention toward her. We looked at her in silent 
amazement. Such a form we had none of us ever beheld before; we were fearful of trusting 
to our senses, and thought it an illusion. But the sun rising above the horizon put an end 
to our doubts, and the frightful appearance of our companion became evident. Her skin was 
of a deadly white color, and it seemed to coyer nething but bare bones; her lips were thin, 
so thin indeed, that they scarcely enclosed a perfect set of projecting teeth, and two small 
eyes sparkled like live coals from the bottom of immense orbits with a vivacity of motion 
which made her tum her singular countenance from one side to another with an appearance 
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of insatiable curiosity. Her eyes seemed to interrogate us all in succession, and there was 2 
smile upon her lips, but it was so inconsistent with the general character of her countenance 
that we averted our heads: it was as if death’s head were laughing on our faces. 

The silence which the contemplation of this strange figure led to, was first broken by M. 
Jules, who said, “ Were it not for the respect I entertain for the present company, I would 
say with the conductor, I wish the d—1 would take her. Did you ever see such a face as 
hers? She makes us all shudder.” 

His observations were interrupted by the extraordinary looks of the subject of them; she 
gazed rapidly upon us all, and then burst into a fit of langhter but to the sight only, for we 
heard no sound. This silent Jaughter raised in us feelings of horror; but not the least sym- 
pathy for her misfortunes. We had not time to express our feelings to each other, for 
directly afterward a sudden jolt occurred, and the falling of the diligence intimated that the 
axle-tree had broken. The confusion which this accident threw us into was great, the females 
shrieked, the gentlemen expressed themselves in terms not to be mentioned by ears polite. 
The deaf and dumb girl quickly scrambled over the other passengers and got out first. Hap- 
pily no one was hurt, and as soon as we extricated ourselves we all congratulated ourselves, 
except the conductor, who gave vent to loud imprecations. “I knew how it would be,” he 
said, “that speechless woman has brought all this misfortune upon us, This is the third 
time she has wrought mischief.” 

Happily there was an inn by the road side in which we could take our breakfast, while the 
diligence was being put in travelling order again. It was a delightful morning, and though 
there was nothing in the scenery to make it attractive, we, nevertheless, preferred a ramble 
to staying at the inn, while breakfast was being prepared for us. Ata short distance from 
the house there was a large cross, surrounded by young elm trees. A small hedge, formed 
by sweetbriar and common bramble waved gently around a grass-plat, extenJed round the 
stone at the foot of the cross. It was the most picturesque object in the neighborhood, and 
M. Jules resolved upon taking a sketch of it. 

«« We only want the speechless woman,” said he, “to complete the picture.” 

“ Possibly,” said I, “it would not be difficult to induce her to sit to you for her portrait, 
for in the diligence she seemed to flirt with you. She looked at you as if she desired to catch 
your attention.” 

“The poor wretch,” replied M. Jules, as he raised his black silk D’Orsay, and twirled his 
moustache. “The speechless woman is a coquette! And why not? O, woman, woman, 
you are alike, all the world over.” 

“ I should not suppose that you had much reason to complain. Have you been often in 
love ? 

“Yes; but it seldem lasted for more than a week.” 

“And yet you are going to be married.” 

“Oh, that’s a different thing altogether. When a man gets thirty years old, it looks 
respectable to have a wife. A woman takes your name, and you avail yourself of her pro- 
perty, and leave your titles and estates to your children. It is decidedly respectable to have 
a wife when you become thirty years old. But that is not what I call love. Josephine is 
charming, beautiful as an angel, but I have known many angels. Marriage is good, because 
it fixes you in the station you are to live in. But love is the most delightful thing in the 
world a 

The roué would have proceeded, but old Madame Vernet, who did not at all agree with 
him upon these subjects suddenly arese, and fetching the deaf and cumb girl who was play- 
ing with a herd of goats, a short distance off, made some signs to the poor creature to kneel 
and pray with her at the foot of the cross. I know not what the poor girl had at first thought 
Madame Vernet wished her to do; but she had quietly suffered herself to be led under the 
elms; but when the good old lady importuned her to kneel, she tripped away, laughing, and 
returned to the goats, which she at length led to browse upon the briar that formed a hedge 
round the cross.” 

“TI verily believe,” exclaimed Jules, “that the speechless woman is the genius of evil. 
Look, she is destroying the only beautiful object in this landscape !” 

He would have gone and desired her to desist; but at that moment the old goat-herd and 
his dogs advanced, and drove away the goats from the hedge. The speechless woman looked 
for a moment at the old man, and then skipped after the animals, whilst Jules and I ad- 
vanced and desired the goat-herd to continue to protect this pretty little spot. The old man 
knew nothing of landscape effects, his only motive he said for driving away the goats was, 
that they should not eat the bushes and grass where a female had been buried about eighteen 

months before. The whole party were astonished, and made inquiry for further particulars ; 
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but the old man knew nothing more, and referred them to the landlady of the inn, where the 
female had died. 

We ail returned to the house, and upon making inquiry, were informed by the hostess, that 
the female in question arrived at her house one rainy night, weary and sad; and her eyes 
were inflamed with weeping. She asked to have a private room, and being so accommodated, 
had resided there for nearly a month, paying her expenses every day; but small those ex- 
penses were, for the poor creature ate scarcely any thing. She used to wander about at night, 
and was often seen sitting upon the stones at the foot of the cross, and at other times was 
heard praying devoutly, and in extreme agony. At length she was one day found suspended 
from a branch of one of the elms by a silk handkerchief. This was all the hostess knew of 

he poor girl’s story. 

“The victim of man’s perfidy, no doubt,” exclaimed Madame Vernet, and the good old 
lady retired from the company to weep. 

“The mayor came,” continued the landlady; “and scolded us for giving shelter toa 
vagabond, for she had no writing about her to indicate who she was; and the priest refused 
to bury her, or allow her remains to be interred in consecrated ground; but I had pity,” said 
the good hearted creature, “ and I begged that the body might be buried near the cross, think- 
ing that the ground there must be almost as good as consecrated ground; and they granted 
my request.” The old woman wiped away a tear, and added, “I have, besides, what I may 
call her will; it was the only thing she ever wrote in this house, and I have put it into an 
old frame which she would buy of me for the purpose, after taking from it a fine portrait of 
the Emperor; and I have also placed it in the publie room, according to her last request.” 

Our curiosity being strongly excited, we desired the landlady to show us this paper, and 
presently she brought in a glazed frame of black wood, but the glass was so dirty that nota 
word could be read until the dirt was removed, M. Jules then took it in his hand; he gazed 
upon it and changed color, “ Heavens!” he exclaimed, “ how singular!” 

“ Do you know the hand-writing ?” I inquired. 

«« J—J,” he replied, much embarrassed, “ how should I know it?’ And he gave the frame 
into my hands. 

The writing was to the following effect : 

“If you recognise my hand-writing, be silent, I beseech you ;—I implore you not to tell 
my name, for I shall be afraid of my father, even after death. I am dishonored, and I must 
die. It is a dreadful thing; but I cannot look my friends in the face again—I cannot endure 
my mother’s rebuke ;—I cannot endure my father’s curse. I have ne more money ;—I have 
not strength to work; and he whom I love bade me farewell, with laughter! Would that I 
were mad. I fear death—greatly do I fear it; but still I must die. I am not yet eighteen. 
Let poor girls beware of men who come to them with smiling looks, and words of love ;— 
their voices are ever soft—their promises are always great; they swear before the face of 
Heaven ;—but O! believe them not. I erred, but I dearly loved him who destroyed my peace. 
All must now end. I hope for the prayers of every Christian soul who passes this way. Let 
them pray also for him, for he is the cause of all. But let them say nothing to my father.” 

The sobs of the female passengers, and of our good hostess, while I read these simple 
wailings of a seared heart showed how much they were affected—even the men betrayed 
emotion, and, “albeit unused to the melting mood,” I found it impossible to restrain the 
tears which would gush out, despite my efforts to restrain them, when I reflected upon the 
condition of this wretched girl, murdered by some heartless villain ; fer he who brought ruin 
upon her was the murderer. Poor girl! poor girl! heaven will have mercy on thee, though 
the man she loved had none! 

Madame Vernet uttered a vehement philippic against male perfidy as soon as she could 
well speak, and became much warmer when M. Jules, who had recovered his presence of 
mind, endeavored to turn the whole into ridicule. “It is a very lucky thing,” he said, “that 
our beautiful little fellow-traveller from Chalons is condemned to silence, for I should have 
had her also for an antagonist ; and it must be confessed, that such a face, talking of love and 
romance, would have been irresistible.” ‘This observation recalled the speechless Jady to our 
recollection ; and we new, for the first time, remarked that she was not present at the break- 
fast table. We were informed by the conductor that she never sat at table, but contented 
herself with a crust of dry bread. Upon looking through the open door, I saw her distributing 
this bread to the goats by which she was surrounded. Poor creature! the goats, after 
taking from her hand the bread she proffered them, fled away hastily, as if frightened by her 
looks. 

It was at length announced that the damage experienced by the diligence had been repair- 
ed; and accordingly our journey was resumed. Daring the whole of the way we constantly 
felt a damp chill, which we could not account for, and experienced much physical and mental 
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uneasiness. M. Jules endeavored to re-assume his wonted gay and casy manner, but vain 
was his attempt; and we were all well pleased when the diligence stopped at Lyons. After 
partaking of some refreshment, M. Jules and I agreed to embark in one of the passage boats 
which descends the Rhone, he for Valence, and I for Avignon. Freed from the looks of the 
strange girl in the diligenee, my companion renewed his self-possession, and again amused 
me much by his gay and lively recitals and descriptions of adventures and places. The sub- 
ject of his approaching marriage, was, of course, uppermost in his mind, and, really, he 
seemed to be a most fortunate fellow, for his cousin, whom he was about to lead to the altar, 
was extremely beautiful, and very rich. 

The navigation of the Rhone was by no means pleasant, for the sources whence the river 
is supplied were obstructed, and the water was so extremely low, that our boat frequently 
touched the bottom; so, that on the second evening, we thought it advisable to put up at a 
miserable inn at Pomier; but there we found the food was detestable, and the beds worse. 
You may be sure that our contemplation of the exchange we had made, did not produce any 
very pleasant feelings; and, in a state of vexation and discontent, we retired for an inspection 
of the inn-kitchen, which was, indeed, the only public room in the house. Imagine our sur- 
prise when, by the dim light of a solitary iron lamp, we discovered, in a corner, the speechless 
woman, with her flashing eye-balls fixed upon us.” 

“Horrible!” exclaimed Jules, “I cannot endure this. I will return and sleep in the boat. 
Had I been aware that she had chosen this conveyance, I should not have come by it.” 

I endeavored to prevail upon him to abandon his intention, but in vain, and he quitted the 
house. Supper was now ready, and a good appetite caused me to forget, for the moment, the 
speechless woman in the corner; and when I had finished my meal, I found that she was 
gone. I conjectured that she had retired to rest, and soon afterward went to bed myself. 

On repairing to the boat the next morning I was alarmed by the altered appearance of M. 
Jules. He set apart and abstracted, his countenance pale and haggard; and when I addressed 
him, he muttered a few indistinct words, and appeared to wish to be left alone. The night 
had made a woful change in him; and, during the remainder of the journey, he continued to 
be reserved and thoughtful. At parting he pressed my hand, and, in a faint voice exclaimed, 
“that awful night.” 

“Sir!” I rejoined. 

“T could not pray while she stood befure me.” 

«“ Whom ?” 

“«“ She !” he exclaimed, “with her fire-like eyes glaring upon me, searing my heart and 
brain.” 

“What do you mean ?” I enquired. 

‘“‘T had sworn, that when I could possibly come to Chalons again I would make her my 
wife. And thus I triamphed over her unsuspecting virtue. Then I laughed at the ruin I had 
made ; and ”” Here his voice became quite indistinct, and he muttered several sentences, 
among which all that I could distinguish was the name of “ Ursula.” 

I was glad when I parted from this strange man, for he seemed now to be intimately 
connected with the dumb girl; and I began to have the most painful and terrifying appre- 
hensions. : 

It was some time before I could shake off the unpleasant emotions which the presence of 
these individuals had occasioned ; but time, which effaces strong impressions, seon caused me 
almost to forget both Jules and the speechless woman. 

Having an engagement with a friend in Paris, about a month after the journey above 
described, I retraced my steps. ‘The passage boat and the miserable inn at Pomier brought 
back the traveller’s companion to my recollection; and, as I turned my eyes to the corner of 
the inn-kitchen, where I had last seen the terrible female, I felt anxious to know more con- 
cerning her; but all my enquiries were made in vain; and even the conductor of the diligence 
could only tell me, that whenever he had conveyed the speechless woman, some accident was 
sure to occur to the vehicle. I determined upon stopping at Autun, and making enquiries 
for M. Jules. ‘Therefvre, ordering my luggage to be conveyed to its destination, I left the 
diligence, and proceeded toward the chateau of the destined bride. But I had not advanced 
more than a hundred paces up the avenue, when I heard a trampling noise behind me, and, 
turning round, I perceived that a funeral procession was returning to the chateau. I con- 
jectured that one of the parents of Josephine was dead; and, stepping aside, I looked 
enquiringly for M. Jules in the melancholy group. But he was not there. There were 
several gentlemen; but al] strangers to me, and all appeared in a state of terror and alarm, 
and all hurried past me into the chateau. I detained one of the domestics, and asked the 
= of the departed. With a look of fear, and in an indistinct voice, he answered “MW. 

ules,” 
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The domestic was hurrying away, when I caught him by the sleeve, and asked for more 
particulars; but he broke from me, and rushed into the house. 

I sought the inn where I intended to rest that night, and there discovered the cause of the 
strange emotion among the funeral groupe. Jules had retuned to Autun in a weak andffeeble 
state; the best medical assistance was obtained; but it was all unavailing. He became deli- 
rious, and was continually shrieking, as if in agony; several times a speechless woman in 
white had been observed about the chateau, and on the day of his death they found her at 
his bedside, with her fire-like eyes glaring upon him.. They drove her from the room, and 
she tripped laughingly away. M. Jules had then called for the priest, to whom it was said 
he had made confession of some grievous crime, and then, his conscience being relieved, he 
prayed fervently; and thus he died. And the consternation among the funeral party had 
been occasioned by the appearance of the speechless woman at his grave. She stood among 
the mourners, looking down upon the remains of Jules, His relatives regarded her with 
feelings of horror, and shrunk from her. The officiating priest advanced, bearing the sacred 
symbol of his faith, toward her, when she seemed to glide into the grave. A shriek from the 
assemblage rent the air. They looked for the strange female, but all they beheld in the grave 
was the dark coffin which contained the remains of M. Jules, 
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A SONG—-DEDICATED TO MRS. WATSON. 
BY J. S. DU SOLLE, ESQ. 


Those two bright eyes! those two bright’eyes! 

There ’s nothing half so bright as they, 

They haunt my dreaming hours, and rise 
Before me through the day: 

And if I sleep, or if I wake, 

IT know that they ’re still looking on, 

Till now—lI love them so—’t would break 

My very heart to find them gone. 


Those two bright eyes! I wonder why 
They will not cease to plague me so ? 
I can’t look sad, but they will try, 

Nor smile, but they smile too: 
And then they seem so fond, and true, 
And smile so lovingly upon me! 
As if—the cruel things !—they knew 
How much they ’d ruin’d and undone me! 


Those two bright eyes! those two bright eyes ! 
What would I give to call them mine! 
All that I dearly, dearly, prize, 

Id willingly resign : 
The ring, the kiss, by the heaven above me, 
I ’d give them both, if they would but love me! 
And I'd give them my heart too, but, heigho ! 
The ’ve stolen that from me long ago. 


Philadelphia, June 15th, 1839, 
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time, And no rudesound of Disturb’d that 


side the almond stream, fA dark eyed maiden 


whom each morning’s beam Found beauties 
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merry set, Some sanz “l’amour !? some 


crted “la glotre!” But all agreed Wone could exceed The charmsof Marie-- 


Maid of Lotre ! 


o_ 


By the olrdent banks of Loire, 
The vintage time had past, 
And the rude sounds of war 
Again were on the blast! 
The conscript drum was heard, 
Voung Julien, Warie’s love, 
Was like the turtle bird 
Torn from his weeping dove ! 
A merry set Vo longer met, 
To sing “Vamour!” Tocry “la glotre!? 
But every eye That pass’d her by, 
Had tears for Maries=- Maid of Loire! 





When the verdant banks of Loire 
Had lost their summer flowr’s, 
And tidings of the war 
Rang through the leafless bow’rs: 
The saddest sound that mee, 
Was the low dismal bell, 
That told young Marte died, 
On hearing Julien fell ! 
Vo merry set Has ever met, 
To sing **Vamour!” To cry “la glotre!” 
Vew towers bloom Around the tomb 
Of lovely Marite--Maid of Lotre! 
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TO THE LADY OF MY HEART. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


Lavy! if I who ’ve scarcely known a day, 
A little day—should dare to breathe of love, 
Should strive to wake in thee, a single thought, 
Like those fond feelings which within me move, 
Oh! pray, forgive and pity the sad fate 
Of one whose fond presumption dare not gaze, 
With thoughts of hope, upon those azure orbs 
That cast, like silver stars, such kindling rays. 


I blame thee not! why should I blame thee, girl ?— 
Because thou hat’st me, and may never bless 
My ardent passion, with one cheering word, 
To bid me live for hope and happiness. 
I know that nature, when she formed thee fair, 
And set her angel signet in thy face, 
Gave me the homely features and the air 
Long known the heritage of this my race. 


Angel should mate with angel, well I know ;— 
Then why should I aspire, dear girl, to thee ? 

Why should iny passion when I see thy face 
Rush o’er my bosom like a mighty sea ? 

’Tis vain presumption !—yet if thy fond heart 
Will yield for me, but one, lone, pitying sigh, 

I ask naught else—and troubling thee no more, 
Will to some wild retiring,—weep and die. 


Mary !—thy name is like a spirit-tone 
And comes in blissful cadence o’er the soul, 

Like od’rous winds that in the tropic climes 
At eventide o’er fairy waters roll. 

Thy smile is living brightness in my heart,— 
Thy voice the spirit of all melody ;— 

And thou—I feel it, burning in my brain,— 
For e’er art woven with my destiny. 


Philadelphia, June 20th, 1839. 
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Historical Sketches of Statesmen in the time of George the Third. By Henry Lord 
Brougham. 2 vols. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The life of Napoleon, says some one, will never be written until a master-spirit shall arise 
with a genius eapable of fully comprehending the workings of his gigantic mind. The 
remark is based on truth. It is not every one who ean penetrate the mysteries of a mighty 
intellect, or fathom the causes of its resolutions,—and until he does he is not fit to sketch the 
character, or pass sentence upon the doings of the man. He only betrays his own weakness. 
The lance he cannot lift bruises him,—the thunderbolt he fails to wield scorches and scathes 
him. 

Lord Brougham, however, is a man of genius, and, in sketching the great men of the last 
fifty years, is perfectly at home. With a grasp of intellect unsurpassed except by Bacon; 
with a versatility of genius that rivals Bolingbroke’s; with a keen perception of human cha- 
racter, in part, the result of his profession; with a strong, nervous style, almost unequalled 
among the writers of our language ; and with half a century’s acquaintance with the men he 
pictures both before and behind the curtain, he comes to his task better fitted to perform it 
properly than any man now living in England or America. If then he is not just, the greater 
is his crime. ‘That in many cases he is not, every one who has studied history must own. 
Our limits will not allow us to canvass all, but we shall hint at a few of these instances, in a 
hurried, desultory manner. 

The character of Sheridan seems to have been sketched in a fit of excessive spleen. His 
statesmanship is sneered at; his wit called premeditated ; and his oratory, in the words of 
Pope, damned with faint praise. That his metaphors were often strained, his pathos false, and 
his sentiments bombastic, no one, possessed of a chastened fancy, much less one of Lord 
Brougham’s Demosthenian severity in taste, will hesitate to affirm ; but that his wit was, in all 
cases premeditated, is denied by his biographer, and by all those who knew him best, whether 
in the Parliament or at the convivial table. No man could have said as many witty things 
as Sheridan, without preparing some ; and ro man could have sustained the character of the 
wit, as he did, for thirty years, without the ability to be so impromptu. The fact is, his 
sayings were witty at first ;—sometimes they were afterward polished, sometimes they were 
not. 

But it is in his estimate of Burke that Lord Brougham is most unjust. Sheridan he dis- 
misses with civil contempt, but the great philosopher he affects to eulogise, and in so doing, 
obviously labors to depreciate him. After lauding his sagacity, and faintly echoing the 
praises heaped upon this almost prophet, he sneers at the latter writings of “the desolate old 
man,” as at the ravings of a diseased imagination. Yet never was the power of Burke more 
manifest than when worn out with sorrow, and just tottering into the grave, he gathered 
himself up for one last effort, and in his Regicide Peace, hurled his thunderbolt at the enemies 
of his country, and before the shaft was spent fell powerless into the tomb. Old and sickly, 
and heart-broken, he who roused Europe to arms by the fire of his pen, deserves a worthier 
epithet than that of a raving lunatic. ‘There are bad metaphors, and an abundance of false 
taste in his writings on the French Revolution, but for seer-like wisdom, and irresistable dec- 
lamation, those celebrated pieces have never been surpassed in any land or tongue. He was 
the first one to penetrate the clouds that darkened around his country, and though in some 
things perhaps he erred, no man of his day had a tithe of his political foresight. When others 
doubted he was sure. From the day of that contest which, for more than twenty years, shook 
Europe like an earthquake, Burke declared that France would never be subdued until Eng- 
land not only roused Evrope against her, but herself took the field with all the forces she 
could muster. He said then; and he left it on record to rebuke the slanderers of his fame,— 
that the war which was just beginning, was one not of a season, nor of a nation, but of years 
and of continents; and though that war raged for twenty years after he had slumbered in his 
stave, it was event ally closed by those means, and those only, which Burke had said alone 
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could end it. Had England followed his counsels sooner, what years of havoc, blood and fire 
might have been spared to Europe! And yet this foresight, which almost looks like pro- 
phecy, is called the raving of a diseased imagination. 

We might instance other cases,—but leaving the detail, we pass at once to the leading 
characteristics of the work. Itis written with some power and more show; while truth is often 
sacrificed to effect. His portraits of Fox and Chatham are, perhaps, the best; though in 
both of these the pencil of the painter is be:rayed. Still, however, there is keen perception, 
masterly analysis, and bold, striking description of character in almost every page of the 
work. His portrait of Lord Eldon is so vigorously drawn that the Chancellor seems almost 
to stalk out from the canvass. His characters of George the Third and of his son, have never 
been surpassed by any one who has chronicled the old tyrant, or the Princely debauchee. 
Nor does the Queen escape. Lord Brougham handles a Scottish broadsword, and cuts right 
and left with equal vigor. 

We take leave of this work, satisfied that it will long be valued as recording the opinions 
which one great mind has formed of another. Its leading fault, however, is that it is written 
by a cotemporary of the men it sketches. Had Lord Brougham touched on Queen Anne’s 
reign, he would have been equally powerful, and more impartial,—for he would have brought 
equal genius to the task, with less of passion, interest, and bias. 


“ Lady Chevely, or the Woman of Honor.” Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


In our last we neticed with some commendation, the novel of Lady Bulwer. This has 
recently been answered by a philippic in rhyme. The poem is nearly four hundred lines in 
length, and contains some passages of scorching severity upon the author of Chevely. 

These family jars of course, never deeply interest the world at large, and it argues a degree 
of weakness on the part of Bulwer (the lady we can excuse,) to suffer himself or even a 
friend to obtrude the matter before the public eye. It is, however, scarcely supposable that 
Bulwer himself wrote the poem, but there can be no doubt that he was cognisant of the mat- 
ter. It is a production of no great beauty or taste. We annex a passage or two. 


One evening to his lonely home he bore 
A wreath like that immortal Shakspeare wore! 
And o’er his solitude the echo eame, 

Of shouts of triumph, mingled with his name! 
And we may deem, his eyes were fuil of tears— 
How cold the triumph which no loved one shares! 
Too proud to mourn, he sought his mind t’ engage 
With the cold woes of a fictitious page ; 

He turns the leaves—ah! has a viper stung! 

His cheek grows pale, his noble brow is wrung! 
Oh, monstrous! see, the mother of his child, 
With blackest slander has his name defiled ! 

And o’er his noble heart a sickness came, 

Not for his own, but for her deathless shame. 

* * * * 7 
See, from thy waning charms base flatterers fly, 
Read! read! thy shame in each averted eye, 
Behold th’ inevitable hour is come! 

When woman’s scene of happiness is home! 
Crushed ’neath the mount of curses, thou hast piled! 
Weep for the home thy falsehood has defiled ! 

Yet list! the muse shall teach thee where to find 
The only solace of the guilty mind! 

Glad tidings greet the trembling heirs of sin ; 

Ah, who has said, “compel them to come in!” 
Oh, seek, thou false one! through long after years, 
To wash this stain in penitential tears! 

Then to thy husband’s feet, if there forgiven, 

May pitying angels plead for thee in Heaven! 
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